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Palestine 


a TARY-GENERAL DAG HAMMAR- 
SKJOLD has again stressed the duty 
of governments in the Palestine re- 
gion to observe strictly the military 
cease-fire and their obligation to take 
active measures against all crossings 
of the demarcation line and acts of 
violence connected therewith. This ob- 
ligation, he stated on August 16, was 
“a most serious one on which the 
maintenance of the cease-fire may ul- 
timately depend.” 

He made the statement when ex- 
pressing his deep regret about two 
“serious incidents” on August 16, in 
which, according to the information 
then available, four Israeli citizens 
were killed and eight wounded. 

Voicing his “deep sympathy for 
those stricken by these irresponsible 
actions,” Mr. Hammarskold also an- 
nounced that “pending an investiga- 
tion of today’s incidents, which would 
make it possible to clarify the full re- 


sponsibility, I must, with all possible 
emphasis, renew my appeal for meas- 
ures against infiltration and acts of 
violence such as these—so contrary to 


the conditions of peace and order 
which it must be of vital interest for 
all to maintain. 

“In the light of the results of the 
investigations, it will be decided what 
action should be taken by me because 
of these most serious acts of violence, 
including requests for punishment of 
the transgressors.” 

Previously the Secretary - General 
had informed the Security Council 
that earlier incidents which took place 
on the Israel-Jordan border on July 
24 and 25 “involved clear elements 
of violation of the cease-fire assur- 
ances” given him by the governments 
of the two countries earlier this year. 
These events, involving the wounding 
of three United Nations military ob- 
servers, caused Mr. Hammarskjold to 
direct what he termed “a new, strong 
appeal” to Israel and Jordan to en- 
force the cease-fire. 

The incidents of July 24 and 25, 
“seen in conjunction, represented a 
greater threat to the policy of cease- 
fire than had so far risen,” he also in- 
formed the Council. (For the text of 
the report, see page 25.) 
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Another casualty among United 
Nations personnel occurred on July 28 
when Svend Rasmussen, a radio offi- 
cer, was killed by a land-mine explo- 
sion near a United Nations observa- 
tion post in Israel-controlled territory. 
The explosion occurred approximately 
800 metres from the Gaza Strip de- 
marcation line. Mr. Rasmussen was 
on his way to the observation post 
when the jeep he was driving passed 
Over at least two mines placed on the 
path leading to the post. A subsequent 
investigation of the area showed that 
incoming and outgoing tracks led 
from this spot to the demarcation line. 


Tunisian Membership 


Bees SECURITY COUNCIL on July 26 
unanimously approved a French 
draft resolution recommending admis- 
sion of Tunisia to the United Nations. 
Previously the Council had recom- 
mended, also unanimously, admission 
of the Sudan and Morocco. Thus, 
membership applications of three Af- 
rican states will be taken up by the 
General Assembly which meets in 
November. Admission of the three 
states will bring United Nations mem- 
bership to seventy-nine. 

Several representatives on the Coun- 
cil have suggested that the General 
Assembly consider the three applica- 
tions at the ebginning of its 1956 ses- 
sion so as to enable representatives of 
the new Member countries to take 
part in the work of the Assembly 
immediately. 


Anti-Slavery Convention 


UNITED NATIONS diplomatic con- 

ference to prepare and adopt a 
new international convention on slav- 
ery opened at the Palais des Nations 
in Geneva on August 13. 

The new convention will supple- 
ment and bring up to date the agree- 
ments made under an anti-slavery con- 
vention of 1926. The latter is still in 
force but is confined mainly to crude 
types of chattel slavery and traffic in 
human beings. The supplementary 
convention, on the other hand, will 
cover the abolition, not only of slavery 
and the slave trade, but also of institu- 
tions and practices similar to slavery. 
The conference was scheduled to last 
until September 8. 


Economic and Social Council 


AP NATIONS should view their eco- 
nomic interests from a _ wider 
standpoint than a purely national one, 
urged the President of the Economic 
and Social Council, Hans Engen, of 
Norway, on August 9. He did so at 
the conclusion of the first part of the 
Council’s twenty-second session, which 
began in Geneva on July 9. Consider- 
able attention was given during this 
series of meetings to various aspects 
of world economy. 


Commenting on the discussions at 
the session, Mr. Engen found it grat- 
ifying that there had been extraordi- 
nary advances in world production 
and trade, in employment and in pro- 
ductivity levels, in incomes, consump- 
tion and investment. But he considered 
it disheartening that so large a share 
of world output had had to be set 
aside as the cost of world dissension. 
He also regretted that the share of 
the underdeveloped countries in the 
economic expansion of recent years 
had not been larger. 


The Council, too, emphasized the 
need for the advancement of the less 
developed economies. Thus, at the 
end of its debate on the world eco- 
nomic situation, it recommended: 
that in formulating and carrying out 
their trade and production policies, 
countries should take into account the 
possible effects of those policies on 
other countries; and that the more de- 
veloped economies should give special 
recognition to the importance of such 
policies for the development of the 
less developed economies which de- 
pend heavily on trade in primary 
products and on _ reasonbly stable 
prices for those products. The less de- 
veloped countries, it was further rec- 
ommended, should make every effort 
to diversify and so to strengthen their 
economies. 


Much attention was also given by 
the Council to the financing of eco- 
nomic development. It hoped that the 
General Assembly would consider 
further steps which might help to pro- 
mote the early establishment of a Spe- 
cial United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development, the subject of a 
special report to the Council. Another 





decision dealt with ways to encourage 
the international flow of private capi- 
tal. 

Among other economic topics dealt 
with were: 

The need for developing interna- 
tional trade; 

Proposals for setting up a world 
food reserve; 

Ways of strengthening the finances 
for the Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Program, the costs of which are 
met from voluntary contributions 
from governments and shared between 
the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration and seven spe- 
cialized agencies. 

A number of social and human 
rights questions were also taken up 
by the Council. It requested reports, 
to be prepared every three years, on 
developments and progress achieved 
in United Nations Member states in 
the field of human rights and on 
measures to safeguard human liberty. 
It approved the preparation of a spe- 
cial study on the right of everyone to 
freedom from arbitrary arrest, deten- 
tion and exile. Further, it invited 
UNESCO and other specialized agencies 
and non-governmental organizations 
to collaborate with the Council’s Com- 
mission on Human Rights in plans to 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of the 
General Assembly’s adoption of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights on December 10, 1948. 

In addition, the Council laid stress 
on the need to streamline the work of 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies on economic, social and 
human rights programs. 

Emphasized, too, was the need for 
intensified and concerted international 
effort in strengthening social advance- 
ment schemes in various independent 
countries, in Trust Territories and 
other dependent areas. The Council 
also called for special consideration to 
be given, in the next United Nations 
report on the world social situation to 
the “problems of peoples undergoing 
rapid transition, especially through 
urbanization.” 


Trusteeship Council 


| Tbe ALLY UNANIMOUS SUPPORT 
has been accorded in the Trustee- 
ship Council to the majority wish of 
the people of the West African Trust 
Territory of British Togoland for end- 
ing their trusteeship status and for 
union with the neighboring Gold 
Coast, as expressed in a plebiscite held 
last May under United Nations su- 
pervision. (See page 20.) 

This support was evinced at the 
Council’s eighteenth session which 
ended at United Nations Headquarters 
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in New York on August 14. Without 
dissent, the Council adopted a resolu- 
tion which paves the way for the 
United Kingdom to end its trusteeship 
over the territory at the same time as 
the Gold Coast, now a British colony 
and protectorate, attains its independ- 
ence. According to the United King- 
dom’s representative on the Council, 
Sir Alan Burns, independence of the 
Gold Coast within the Commonwealth 
is expected by mid-1957 at the latest. 

Termination of the trusteeship agree- 
ment for British Togoland requires 
final approval at the forthcoming 
session of the General Assembly. The 
agreement is that approved by the 
Assembly in 1946. 

Also discussed by the Trusteeship 
Council was the future status of Togo- 
land under French administration. 
(See page 23.) 

France proposed that United Na- 
tions observers be sent to the territory 
to supervise and report on a referen- 
dum to be held there in October. The 
aim of this referendum is to enable 
the people of the territory to decide 
either for continuation of the area’s 
trusteeship status or acceptance of 
a new statute the drafting of which 
was authorized by the French Par- 
liament last June. It is intended to 
give them “access to full management 
of their own affairs,” while at the 
same time continuing the territory’s 
representation in the French Parlia- 
ment and the Assembly of the French 
Union. 

The French proposal for the dis- 
patch of United Nations observers, 
however, was not accepted by the 
Council. A tie vote of 7 to 7 was re- 
corded, and the proposal fell away be- 
cause of failure to secure the requisite 
majority. 

Opponents of the proposal argued 
that, inter alia, the Council could not 
approve the French request without 
first having more specific knowledge 
of what France offered to the terri- 
tory under the new statute as an al- 
ternative to continued trusteeship. It 
was further objected that the referen- 
dum did not present Togolanders the 
choice of independence. Those who 
supported the French request, on the 
other hand, felt that sending observers 
would not commit the Council either 
to the form or the consequences of 
the referendum. They also maintained 
that the draft statute marked a step 
toward self-government, and that the 
Council should do nothing to ham- 
per this. 

Rapid strides toward self-govern- 
ment or independence, a basic goal of 
the international trusteeship system, 
was noted in a number of the other 
Trust Territories, conditions in which 
were also examined by the Council. 


A United Nations visiting mission 
which studied conditions at first hand 
in Western Samoa earlier this year 
stated that this South Pacific Trust 
Territory, administered by New 3 
land, “is now within sight of 
government or independence.” 

In Somaliland under Italian admin- 
istration, a Legislative Assembly and a 
Somali Government were inaugurated 
this year. The Assembly was estab- 
lished after a general election for the 
seventy seats, of which sixty were ear- 
mafked for Somalis and ten alloted to 
ethnic minorities. 

Somaliland differs from the other 
Trust Territories in that it is the only 
[rust Territory which has a fixed date 
for its independence. The General 
Assembly, in 1949, decided that this 
former Italian colony shall become an 
independent, sovereign state in 1960. 
The Council commended the Italian 
administration for establishing the 
Legislative Assembly and the Somali 
Government “nearly four years before 
the Somali people will . . . assume full 
responsibility for their own govern- 
ment. 

In New Guinea, a vast and rela- 
tively unexplored area administered by 
Australia, a United Nations visiting 
mission has found a new awakening 
among the 1,241,615 people, many of 
whom are just emerging from Stone 
Age conditions. 

Progress also was reported in Aus- 
tralian-administered Nauru, an oval- 
shaped phosphate-producing island in 
the South Pacific, described as the 
smallest of the Trust Territories, and 
in the United States-administered Pa- 
cific Islands, made up of some 2,140 
island units covering an ocean area of 
3,000,000 square miles, roughly the 
size of the United States. 


World Court Election 


penne ergo DAG HAMMAR- 
SKJOLD has suggested that the Se- 
curity Council may wish to meet dur- 
ing the forthcoming session of the 
General Assembly in order to elect a 
new judge to the International Court 
of Justice to fill the vacancy caused by 
the recent death of Judge Hsu Mo. 
Judge Hsu died at The Hague on June 
28, 1956. 

Under the Court’s Statute, the va- 
cancy will be filled by election by the 
General Assembly and the Security 
Council acting independently of each 
other. The successful candidate must 
obtain an absolute majority in both 
the Assembly and the Council. The 
date of the election will be fixed by 
the Council, and the new judge will 
hold office only for the remainder of 
Judge Hsu’s term, until February 5, 
1958. 
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WHO's Tenth Anniversary 


ps 400 MILLION PERSONS, nearly 
one-fourth of the world popula- 
tion, have benefited by disease-control 
programs assisted by the World Health 
Organization in the ten years since the 
WHO constitution was signed in July 
1946. The estimate was made in a 
statement by wHo’s Director-General, 
Dr. M. G. Candau, in observance of 
the anniversary. 

The constitution of the World 
Health Organization was originally 
Signed by represenatives of sixty-one 
countries. The organization now in- 
cludes eighty-four full member states 
and four associate members. It has 
six regional offices in various parts of 
the world and operates on an annual 
budget of approximately $11 mil- 
lion. 


Light for Korean Island 


AT FUTURE for Chejudo, a 
rocky island lying off the south 
coast of Korea, was assured recently 
when the throwing of a switch brought 
into operation four new power plants 
built by the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA). 


Long isolated because of its distance 
from the Korean mainland, the island 
is a relic of the volcanic age, dotted 
with old craters and covered with 
dark-colored lava rocks. High winds 
harass it at all seasons of the year, and 
the islanders have used the material 
they have most of—stone—to build 
high walls around their homes and 
fields. The houses, also built to with- 
stand the fury of the gales, are stone- 
walled dwellings with securely roped, 
thatched roofs. 


Some 280,000 people live on the 
island, subsisting on the harvest of the 
seas, the growing of the more sturdy 
types of crops such as millet, barely 
and sweet potatoes, and the breeding 
of small ponies and cattle. 


Chejudo has been likened in the past 
to an “island of the Amazons.” For 
centuries a predominantly female pop- 
ulation has tilled the land, fished the 
inland and coastal waters, built the 
roads and houses while the men at- 
tended to the home, looked after the 
babies and coped with the household 
chores. 

The prowess of these hardy women 
is renowned in ancient legend as well 
as talked about today. But in more 
recent years, men have come to play 
a greater part in the activities of the 
island, particularly in the small in- 
dustries being developed. Women, 
however, still dive for seaweed and 
shellfish, still work on the roads, and 
still carry the pig to market on their 
backs so that the animal will not be 
fatigued on arrival. 
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The four new power plants, built by 
UNKRA at a cost of $550,000 and in- 
stalled and put into operation under 
the supervision of UNKRa consultant 
engineers, are situated in Cheju City, 
Hallim, Mosul-po and Sogwi-po. For 
the first time, these townships and 
surrounding areas have continuous 
light for five to six hours in the eve- 
ning. (See page 18.) 


Seaport Rebuilt 


a. Kunsan, on the west 
coast of the Republic of Korea, 
has regained its place as one of the 
country’s three major seaports with 
the completion of a floating pier, part 
of a general harbor rehabilitation pro- 
gram carried out with the help of 
UNKRA. The other two main ports are 
Pusan, in the south, and Inchon, fur- 
ther up the west coast. 

The rebuilding of the war-damaged 
port of Kunsan was begun three years 
ago by the Korean Government, as- 
sisted by UNKRA and the United Na- 
tions Command. The new pier is one 
of three floating docks which will per- 
mit large ships to unload their car- 
goes at permanent piers instead of on 
barges in the harbor. The piers are 
built to rise and fall with the tides, 
which sometimes vary up to 25 feet 
on Korea’s west coast. 


Indians of the Andes 


OR CENTURIES some millions of 
Aymara and Quechua Indians in 
the mountain ranges of Ecuador and 
Peru and on the high plateau of Bo- 
livia have lived on the fringe of their 
national communities, following primi- 
tive methods of agriculture and suf- 
fering from a high rate of infant mor- 
tality. Today there are approximately 
seven million Aymara and Quechua. 
They have a high rate of illiteracy, 
and their infant mortality rate is one 
of highest in the world. (See page 12.) 
The United Nations, 1Lo, FAO, WHO 
and UNESCO have been working to- 
gether in a joint effort to promote the 
welfare of these Indians, under the 
Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance. The Andean Indian Pro- 
gram, as it is known, originated in a 
resolution adopted by the mo Com- 
mittee of Experts on Indigenous Labor 
at La Paz, Bolivia, in 1951. 

Progress of the operation is re- 
ported in a recent special issue of the 
1Lo News. The influence of the pro- 
gram is already widespread in many 
communities, it says, with new land 
put into cultivation, crops increased, 
schools built, adults enrolled in vo- 
cational training centres, housing im- 
proved, community workshops set up, 
and an experimental textile centre es- 
tablished. 


In Bolivia the program is centred on 
two main projects. First, an effort is 
being made to promote the advance- 
ment of the Indians living on the Alti- 
plano. Second, aid is being given for 
voluntary emigration from the high 
plateaus to more fertile areas in the 
eastern part of the country. In Ecua- 
dor, assistance is being given to na- 
tional and local authorities in extend- 
ing existing economic and social 
services to the Indians. Schools are 
being built, housing is being improved, 
health services are being extended, 
and craftsmen are being trained for 
the indigenous committees. In Peru 
there are two projects. The first is for 
economic and social development of 
the Puno Indians on the shores of 
Lake Titicaca, and the second is to 
aid Puno Indians who migrate to the 
Tambopata Valley. 


Housing in Asia 


|B gros RESOLUTE MEASURES are 
taken, housing conditions in Asia 
are almost certain to get worse in- 
stead of better in the years to come. 
That was the view expressed by sev- 
eral delegates at a recent building ma- 
terials and housing conference in 
Bangkok, sponsored by the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East. The meeting was attended by 
fifty housing experts and senior gov- 
ernment officials from nineteen Asian 
and non-Asian countries. They con- 
cluded that, despite determined ef- 
forts, the housing shortage is more 
acute in Asia than in any other re- 
gion and that its solution is “not yet 
in sight.” 

The conference agreed that in order 
to provide adequate housing for lower 
income groups, the two following steps 
should be taken: conditions must 
be created in Asian countries for the 
long-term financing of housing con- 
struction along lines customary in the 
more developed countries; build- 
ing methods should be modernized 
through the introduction of certain 
“relatively uncomplicated” procedures 
and the use of local building ma- 
terials. 

The conference also urged that a 
study tour of Asian housing experts 
to the U.S.S.R., other countries of Eu- 
rope, and the United States be ar- 
ranged in 1957 with the financial aid 
of the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration and host gov- 
ernments. 

It was further felt by the confer- 
ence that more emphasis should be 
given to the construction of houses 
in villages, in which three-quarters of 
all Asian houses are located. 
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Marine Collision Problems 


J RISDICTION Over the suspension of 
ships’ officers certificates of com- 
petency in the event of collision or 
other “incidents of navigation” is the 
subject of a report prepared by the 
Preparatory Technical Maritime Con- 
ference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization which opens in London on 
September 19. 

Ihe report deals with international 
and national law as to who has the 
right to take action affecting the cer- 
tificates of competency of ships’ offi- 
cers when the latter become involved 
in an incident of navigation. 

In a draft resolution to be con- 
sidered by the conference, it is sug- 
gested that “the authorities of the 
state which has issued a competency 
certificate are alone competent ‘to sus- 
pend or withdraw it.” This principle 
has recently been reaffirmed by the 
United Nations International Law 
Commision in the course of its study 
on the law at sea. 

If a state has jurisdiction over an 
incident of navigation and considers 
that action should ‘be taken in re- 
spect to the “right to navigate of an 
officer certificated by another state,” 
the resolution says that it should be 
left to the state issuing the certificate 
to decide whether to take action. 

The Preparatory Technical Mari- 
time Conference will also consider 
the revision of an ILO convention on 
wages, hours of work and manning 
at sea, the engagement of seafarers 
through regularly established employ- 
ment offices, and the transfer of ships 
from one national flag to another in 
relation to conditions and 
safety. 


social 


Other agenda items deal with the 
contents of medicine chests on board 
ship and medical advice by radio to 
ships at sea, and reciprocal or inter- 
national recognition of seafarers’ na- 
tional identity cards. 


International Bank 


JeT INCOME of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment reached the sum of $29.2 
million for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1956, compared with $24.7 mil- 
lion for the preceding year. This in- 
come was placed in the Bank’s supple- 
mental reserve against losses on loans 
and guarantees, raising the reserve to 
$150.7 million. Loan commissions 
amounted to $14.7 million, increasing 
the Bank’s special reserve fund to $77 
million. Total reserves at the end of 


the fiscal year were $227.7 million. 


The Bank made twenty-six loans in 
twenty countries during the year toall- 


ing $396.1 million. The loans were 


made to Algeria, Burma (two), Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Finland, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, 
Japan (two), Lebanon, Nicaragua 
(four), Norway, Pakistan (two), 
Panama, Peru, Thailand, the Union 
of South Africa and Uruguay. 
During the year, Afghanistan and 
the Republic of Korea became mem- 
bers of the Bank, bringing the number 
of member countries to 58. Total sub- 
scribed capital was $9,050.5 million. 


Cultural Property Convention 


B he INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
for the Protection of Cultural 
Property in the Event of Armed Con- 
flict, adopted at an inter-governmental 
conference convened last May by 
UNESCO at The Hague, has come into 
force with the ratification by six coun- 
tries (up to August 17). Five ratifica- 
tions were required to bring the con- 
vention into effect. Nations which 
have ratified are Egypt, Burma, Yugo- 
slavia, Mexico, San Marino and Hun- 
gary. Forty-four other nations have 
signed but not yet ratified the conven- 
tion. 

The agreement sets up what is 
tantamount to a cultural Red Cross 
under which works of art, monuments 
and historic buildings will receive the 
protection as iS now 
given to ambulances and 
medical personnel in time of war. It 
provides a new international emblem, 
a flag with a blue-and-white shield, for 
use in marking cultural property, An 
international register, designating in 
advance those edifices which will en- 
joy special protection in the event of 
war, will be set up under the auspices 
of UNESCO. 

Countries which accept the conven- 
tion pledge themselves to a number of 
unprecedented precautions: special 
bomb-proof shelters will be built to 
house art works, manuscripts, scienti- 
fic collections, archives and treasured 
books; detailed plans will be drawn up 
for protection of buildings; armed 
forces will set up special services with 
personnel trained in protection of 
monuments and fine arts objects; and 
new provisions for the respect of cul- 
tural property will be introduced into 
military regulations. 

All acts of vandalism, pillage, theft 
and misappropriation are prohibited 
by the convention. The signatory states 
pledge themselves to prevent such acts 
and, if they should be committed, to 
take the necessary steps to halt ex- 
propriation of the art treasures. An 
additional protocol provides _ that 
works of art cannot be exported from 
any territory under occupation and 
stipulates that they can no longer be 
retained as war reparations. 


Same sort of 


hospitals, 


World Population 


f ben WORLD-WIDE population growth 
each year is sufficient to people 
a good-sized nation, according to the 
August issue of Population and Vital 
Statistics Reports published by the 
United Nations Statistical Office. The 
publication notes that world popula- 
tion increased by 40 million from 
mid-1954 to mid-1955. 

[he total estimated world popula- 
tion by mid-1955 was 2,692 million. 
Of these, 1,481 million were in Asia 
(excluding the U.S.S.R.), 411 million 
in Europe, 362 million in the Ameri- 
cas, 224 million in Africa, and 14.6 
million in Oceania. 

The population of the U.S.S.R., 
based on latest official estimates, is 
placed at 200.2 million for mid-1955, 
considerably lower than the unofficial 
estimate of 214 million for 1954. 
Mainland China has 582.6 million, 
India 382 million, the United States 
164.2 million, Japan 88.9 million, In- 
donesia 81.9 million and Pakistan 80.1 
million. The United States Census Bu- 
reau recently announced that the 
United States population passed the 
168 million mark in July 1956. 


Aid for Children 


NDER PROGRAMS assisted by the 

United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) during 1955, some 14.5 
million young people were vaccinated 
against tuberculosis and nine million 
protected against malaria, according 
to information from UNICEF Head- 
quarters in New York. The statistics 
also show that 1.8 million young peo- 
ple were treated for yaws, and more 
than five million children received 
milk through the provision of UNICEF 
milk powder. 

A total of 126 UNICEF-equipped 
milk bottling and processing plants 
are now in operation delivering mil- 
lions of cups of locally-produced milk 
to undernourished children. At more 
than 5,000 rural maternal and child 
welware centres, mothers and chil- 
dren had access to basic health serv- 
ices which were otherwise unavailable 
to them. 

Buffalo milk, which accounts for 
54 per cent of all milk drunk in India, 
is now being produced in powdered 
form. A new model dairy plant at 
Anand is processing part of its milk 
output with milk-drying equipment 
provided by uNICcEF. Later on, the 
plant will produce sterilized cream, 
baby foods and lactose. The advan- 
tages of drying buffalo milk are that it 
can be distributed over a wider area 
without concern for refrigeration, and 
that it is far less bulky to handle. 
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Penicillin Plant in India 


NDIA’S FIRST PENICILLIN PLANT, 

built with the help of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
and the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration (TAA), Was 
formally opened at Pimpri, near 
Poona, on August 2. It has been op- 
erating for a year. 

The plant’s output provides part of 
the penicillin needed in the campaign 
against the disease of yaws. It has al- 
ready reached its first production 
target of more than 1,000 pounds 
monthly, and an eventual capacity of 
2,500 pounds per month is anticipated. 

The anti-yaws campaign, carried out 
among the children of India’s central 
states, has met with marked success 
since it was first undertaken by UNICEF 
in late 1953 at the request of India. 

The World Health Organization also 
helped to draw up blueprints for the 
new plant, which is the only one now 
functioning in South Asia. 


Nansen Medals 


pes NANSEN MEDAL, instituted by 
the late United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, Dr. G. J. 
van Heuven Goedhart, has _ been 
awarded to him posthumously as a 
special tribute to his oustanding work 
on behalf of refugees. 

Mrs. Dorothy D. Houghton, a for- 
mer United States official in charge of 
that country’s refugee programs, has 
been named to receive the Nansen 
Medal for 1956. 

The decoration was established by 
Dr. van Heuven Goedhart in recogni- 
tion of distinguished efforts to help 
refugees, in memory of Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen, the Norwegian explorer 
whose name was given to the first 
passport for stateless persons. The 
Nansen Medals for 1953 and 1954 
were awarded to Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt and to Queen Juliana of the 
Netherlands, respectively. 


Workers’ Study Tours 


So 1,200 worRKERS from sixteen 
countries were travelling abroad 
in mid-1956 on UNESCO study tours in 
Europe, a program developed during 
the last five years by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization in cooperation with 
seven international trade unions and 
cooperative associations. 

The cooperating organizations are 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, the International 
Cooperative Alliance, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers, the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Workers’ Educa- 
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tional Associations, the International 
Federation of Workers’ Travel Asso- 
ciations and the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

The purpose of these tours is to give 
workers the opportunity to meet men 
and women who earn their living in 
the same way in other countries. As a 
means of developing greater under- 
standing, the tours also open interna- 
tional travel to a good many persons 
who could not otherwise afford it. 

Since the UNESCO study tours were 
first started in 1952, 4,370 workers 
have benefited from them. 


Hall for UNESCO Meeting 


Ww" THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
of UNESCO convenes in New 
Delhi, India, on November 5 it will 
find itself housed in a new conference 
hall, scheduled for completion by the 
end of September. It will have seats 
for 700 delegates, with balconies pro- 
viding accommodations for 300 spec- 
tators. All seats are to be equipped 
with headphones for multilingual list- 
ening. The conference hall is designed 
along the lines of the Palais des Na- 
tions in Geneva. 

In addition, a six-story building with 
250 offices for UNESCO delegates and 
UNESCO secretariat members has been 
completed, and a new six-story hotel 


building at Jan Path will be ready to 
take care of UNESCO visitors. 

Nearly 1,000 persons are expected 
in New Delhi for the Conference 
when representatives from UNESCO’s 
seventy-five member states will meet 
to review the organization’s activities 
and to approve its program and budget 
for 1957 and 1958. 


Three UNESCO Projects 


HE EXECUTIVE BOARD Of UNESCO 

has approved three major projects 
for its 1957-1958 program: scientific 
research on arid lands, extension of 
primary education in Latin America, 
and promotion of mutual appreciation 
of Eastern and Western cultural 
values. The three projects will be sub- 
mited to the ninth session of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the agency. 


The proposal for the Latin Ameri- 
can primary education project notes 
that while Latin American states are 
at the halfway mark on the road to 
universal primary education, they are 
faced with problems such as the pro- 
vision of more trained teachers, more 
schools (especially in rural areas), 
and the adapting of schools to com- 
munity needs. UNESCO’s role would be 
to assist in educational planning, to 
help in the establishment of teacher- 
training colleges, and to provide fel- 
lowships and funds for research. 

The arid zone project would con- 
centrate on countries stretching from 
the edge of Europe through the Mid- 
dle East to South Asia. Special atten- 
tion would be given to questions such 
as the purification of saline water both 
from the sea and underground sourc- 
es, solar energy, methods of prospect- 
ing for water reserves, the water 
requirements of plants, and the adap- 
tation of animal life to desert condi- 
tions. 

The proposal for an intercultural 
information project points out that 
East and West have distorted and in- 
adequate conceptions of each other 
and that many current problems are 
heightened by lack of knowledge and 
understanding. 


Training Centre 


PS aaa RECONSTRUCTION SCHEME 
was launched in Korea with the 
help of UNKRA when construction 
work began recently on the country’s 
largest vocational training centre in 
Seoul. The Agency is providing aid to 
the value of $270,638. When com- 
pleted, the centre will train more than 
1,000 students in mechanical engineer- 
ing, architecture and civil engineering. 


World Wheat Stocks Mounting 


ORLD WHEAT STOCKS are still 

building up despite a produc- 
tion decline in some countries and a 
gain in trade early this year, according 
to the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO). In the latest issue of its 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Economics and Statistics, FAO esti- 
mates that international wheat stocks 
which increased by one million metric 
tons during the 1954-1955 crop year 
will be increased by an additional 2.2 
million tons by the end of the 1955- 
1956 season. 

Higher production in Canada and 
Australia in 1955 more than com- 
pensated for production declines in the 
United States and France and a sharp 
drop in Argentina. Total world pro- 
duction, excluding the U.S.S.R., went 
up by about five million tons over the 
previous year. North American pro- 
duction was expected to be slightly 
down from that of last year, largely 
because of adverse weather conditions. 





Newly remodelled General Assembly hall 

at United Nations Headquarters will be 
venue for conference in September on creation 
of an International Atomic Energy Agency 
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Conference on Establishment 


of an Atomic Energy Agency 


O* September 20, the newly remodelled General As- 
sembly hall at United Nations Headquarters will 
house its first meeting. Not a meeting of the General 
Assembly, but a meeting of nations aimed at establish- 
ing an International Atomic Energy Agency. A twelve- 
nation group (Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Portugal, Union of 
South Africa, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States of America) negotiating the statute has asked 
eighty-seven nations to attend this conference. 

Gone from the wall behind the podium are the multi- 
tude of disks originally intended for the coats of arms 
of Member states. Now the United Nations shield 
shines in solitary splendor. 

Under this shield, “under the aegis of the United 
Nations,” national representatives will discuss and, it is 
hoped, agree upon the statute for the new agency. (The 
statute, together with the Secretary-General’s paper on 
its relationship to the United Nations, was published in 
full in the June issue of UNITED NATIONS REVIEW.) 

This phrase “under the aegis of the United Nations” 
originated in an address by President Eisenhower of the 
United States on December 8, 1953, in which he called 
for nations of the world to establish an organization 
devoted to peaceful uses of atomic energy “to serve the 
needs rather than the fears of mankind.” Its meaning 
has been maintained through the first negotiations by 
seven nations in 1954, through recommendation by the 
1954 General Assembly, that the negotiations continue, 
through expansion of the group of nations to eight and 
then, under a resolution of the 1955 General Assembly, 
to the twelve nations that drew up the present draft 
statute. The phrase is used again in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s recommendations on relationships. 

The philosophy of the phrase underlies the resolution 
of the tenth General Assembly welcoming the decision 
of the nations negotiating to call an international con- 
ference once it had prepared a suitable draft statute. 
When the twelve-nation group on April 18 unanimously 
agreed on the draft text, they requested the United Na- 
tions to provide facilities and services for the conference 
this fall. 

The next step was issuing invitations to the eighty- 
seven states that are Members of the United Nations 
or of specialized agencies. This was done by the United 
States on behalf of the group of twelve. 

The Secretary-General, Dag Hammarskjold, has 
agreed to serve as secretary-general of this conference 
on the establishment of the agency. He will carry out 
much the same functions as he does during meetings 
of the General Assembly. 

The United Nations is already providing facilities and 
services for the conference. This involves receiving, re- 
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producing and distributing documents. Since the single 
purpose of this conference is to establish the new atomic 
agency, the main documention is the draft statute and 
amendments that are submitted to it. In addition, the 
United Nations will provide interpreters for conference 
meetings; the permanent simultaneous interpretation 
equipment installed in the General Assembly hall and 
in conference rooms ill do much to speed the trans- 
actions of the conference. 

Records of the meetings will be transcribed by per- 
sonnel of the United Nations, and its printing shops 
will reproduce the records for distribution by its De- 
partment of Conference Services. 

With little exception, meetings of the conference will 
be open to the public and press. The United Nations 
Department of Public Information will provide cover- 
age and facilities for all news media, just as it does for 
all meetings at Headquarters. 

In other words, this conference will be run just like 
any United Nations meeting or conference, but it is 
sponsored by an intergovernmental group and not the 
United Nations itself. 

What will happen at the meeting? No final agenda 
has been released; in fact, the conference itself will, as 
is normal, have to approve its agenda as One of its first 
orders of business. But one can expect that national 
views on the statute for the new agency will be ex- 
pressed, that the amendments submitted will be dis- 
cussed, that agreement will be sought on the final word- 
ing of the statute. 

The draft statute itself provides that the agency will 
come into being when eighteen nations have ratified it. 
In the interim between adjournment of the conference 
and this time, a preparatory commission will be at work 
on preliminary problems, presumably such as the ques- 
tion of a headquarters for the agency. The Government 
of Austria has offered a site in Vienna. 

As noted previously, relationship of the agency to the 
rest of the United Nations family of organizations has 
already been discussed. The draft statute directs the 
agency to submit reports to the General Assembly and, 
as and if needed, to other United Nations organs such 
as the Economic and Social Council and the Security 
Council. The Secretary-General’s study spells out the 
relationship in more detail. 

The final definition of “aegis” and all it implies, 
however, must await formal ratification of an agreement 
between the International Atomic Energy Agency and 
the United Nations. Such formalities cannot take place 
until the agency itself is established. Meanwhile, the 
meaning is made more clear by action under the 
United Nations emblem in the General Assembly hall 
this month, 





Latin America’s Economic Growth 


—— AMERICA’S exports attained 
record levels in 1955. The strik- 
ing rise in the volume of sales abroad 
offset losses resulting from deteriora- 
tion in terms of trade; consequently 
there was only a slight reduction in 
the region’s capacity to import. This 
reduction, however, was combined 
with an increase in Latin American 
purchases abroad. The result was a 
small deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments. The rate of capital formation, 
in addition, was lower than in 1954. 

“The main feature of the area’s eco- 
nomic growth in 1955, however, was 
the recovery in gross income per per- 
son—a recovery which had begun in 
the previous twelve months. Outside 
demand for Latin American products 
was the chief reason for this develop- 
ment. 

These are some of the major find- 
ings which emerge from the latest 
United Nations analysis of the re- 
gion’s economy, the Economic Survey 
of Latin America 1955, issued by the 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America (ECLA). 


Income Recovery 


The recovery in per capita gross 
income continued in 1955 with an 
increment of 1.1 per cent. To assess 
the significance of this increase, the 
Survey recalls that after two years of 
depression, per capita income had 
risen by 5 per cent as a result of the 
vigorous reaction that took place in 
1954. The 1.1 per cent increase 
achieved in 1955, although comparing 
unfavorably with the initial impulse 
that preceded it, shows that the re- 
covery persisted, and implies a cumu- 
lative annual rate of about 3 per cent 
in relation to 1953. The absolute level 
of total income thus attained was 
more than $48 billion at 1950 prices. 


Exports at Record Levels; Incomes Continue to Rise 


The Survey goes on to point out, 
however, that the region’s overall re- 
covery obscures the disparities to be 
noted in some of the larger countries. 
In Argentina, income has pursued a 
slow upward trend since 1953, but has 
not yet regained the per capita levels 
of 1950 and 1951. For Brazil, the 
year 1955 saw a pause in the rapid 
process of growth registered during 
the immediate past. Per capita income 
in Colombia contracted. Mexico con- 
tinued its intensive economic develop- 
ment that succeeded a temporary in- 
terruption in 1953. The same was true 
of Venezuela. Chile, similarly, wit- 
nessed a reaction from the decline 
suffered by per capita gross income 
in 1954. In Cuba, income figures, 
though not as low as in 1953 and 
1954, remained far below their 1952 
level. 


Imports and Exports 


The general movement toward re- 
covery is linked with the behavior 
of the import-export sector of the 
region’s economy. Its principal de- 
terminant in 1954 was the improve- 
ment in the terms of trade (that is, 
in price levels for articles purchased 
by Latin America as compared with 
those for the commodities the region 
sells). In 1955, the terms of trade fell 
7 per cent from the 1954 level; but 
the loss in income was fully offset by 
the larger volume of goods and serv- 
ices exported. The year 1955 was 
characterized by an almost universal 
anxiety to encourage exports which, 
in absolute terms, attained their peak 
volume to date. 

Thanks to this rise in the volume of 
exports, the deterioration of the terms 
of trade and the net liabilities on 
movements of capital and financial 
services did not reduce the capacity 
to import by more than $30 million. 


(The capacity to import results from 
the volume of exports, the effect of 
the terms of trade and the net inflow 
of capital.) 

The value of purchases abroad in- 
creased by $160 million at 1950 
prices. This degree of expansion in 
imports and of contraction in the ca- 
pacity to import meant that in 1955 
the deficit in the external accounts of 
the region as a whole was estimated 
at $50 million at 1950 prices, as 
against a favorable balance of $140 
million in the preceding year. 


Balance of Payments 


The disequilibrium in the balance 
of payments attained considerable 
proportions, especially in Argentina, 
Bolivia, Colombia and Uruguay, 
whose aggregate balance-of-payments 
deficit amounted to $450 million at 
current prices. In contrast, the sur- 
plus shown in the remaining countries 
totalled $360 million. The balance-of- 
payments position of the four coun- 
tries named above was, therefore, 
largely responsible for the deficit of 
the region as a whole. 

Discussing savings and investments, 
the Survey notes that whenever Latin 
America has enjoyed the benefit of an 
appreciable improvement in the terms 
of trade, the tendency has been to 
maintain gross investment at a high 
level, thanks to the larger profits ac- 
cruing to entrepreneurs and_ the 
stronger incentives provided by the 
rise in aggregate demand. In 1955 the 
former stimulus was lacking, but its 
place was taken by the expansion of 
exports, and profits and total demand 
must also have increased. Gross in- 
vestment in fixed capital rose to $7.6 
billion at 1950 prices, which repre- 
sented a rise of about 3 per cent over 
the 1954 figure of $7.4 billion. The 
rate of capital formation is weakened, 
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however, despite the greater volume 
of available goods and services. 

Examining the reasons for the de- 
Cline in savings since 1949, the Survey 
shows that income levels are low in 
Latin America. In 1955 annual per 
capita income was below $200 (at 
1950 prices) in eleven countries; in 
seven it ranged from $200 to $450, 
and only in two did it exceed the lat- 
ter sum. Such income levels, adds the 
Survey, offer little margin for any 
considerable acceleration of the rate 
of saving, for as a general rule, even 
given the rate of saving prevalent in 
the Latin American countries, the con- 
sumption of a large proportion of the 
total population is very limited. Hence 
the moderate income increases serve 
to raise consumption levels, rather 
than to increase the capacity for sav- 
ing. The Survey adds, too, that in 
Latin America the marginal pro- 
pensity toward consumption is ex- 
tremely great in the higher-income 
brackets. 


Investments 


The year 1955 constituted no ex- 
ception to this trend, since aggre- 
gate consumption continued te expand, 
and investment grew only in absolute 
terms, mainly because of the behavior 
of the public sector of the economy. 
Private investment in 1955 barely 
maintained its 1954 level, whereas 


public investment increased by 15 per 
cent. 


As to the balance-of-payments, “the 
year 1955 witnessed substantial fluc- 
tuations in the balance-of-payments 
situation of the Latin American coun- 
tries in relation to 1954; in most coun- 
tries they arose from the marked 
changes in the capacity to import and, 
in some cases, from modified import 
policy.” 

A considerable deficit replaced the 
preceding year’s surplus in Argentina, 
Bolivia, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador and Honduras, while in Co- 
lombia and Uruguay the previous neg- 
ative balance increased considerably. 
In contrast, Chile, Cuba, Guatemala 
and Mexico, which had suffered a 
deficit in 1954, reacted very favorably. 
The same occurred, although to a les- 
ser extent, in Paraguay. Brazil was 
able to correct the serious disequili- 
brium which had characterized its 
balance-of-payments situation during 
1951-54. Venezuela showed an appre- 
ciable rise in its balance-of-payments 
surplus. Only Costa Rica, El Salvador 
and Peru experienced no major 
changes, compared with 1954, in the 
positive Or negative balance of their 
foreign accounts, which remained in- 
significant in size. 
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In the region as a whole, the favor- 
able and unfavorable balances largely 
offset one another, and the Survey 
remarks that Latin America’s balance- 
of-payments deficit was small in rela- 
tion to the total of the external tran- 
sactions which were carried out during 
the year. 


Trade Balances 


The aggregate value of Latin 
America’s exports in 1955 remained 
at a level similar to that of 1954. 
The total value of imports, on 
the other hand, was more than $200 
million greater than in the preceding 
year. The net surplus on the trade 
balance, which had exceeded $650 
million in 1954, thus fell to some 
$430 million in 1935. Venezuela, 
Mexico, Chile, Cuba, Nicaragua and 
Paraguay obtained surpluses through 
an expansion of exports (including 
revenue from the tourist trade in the 
cases of Mexico and Cuba). Brazil's 
favorable trade balance resulted from 
a reduction in imports. Peru and Pan- 
ama had deficits despite increased ex- 
ports, the former because a substan- 
tial inflow of capital led to purchases 
abroad whose value exceeded that of 
exports. 

The other Latin American countries 
in general showed unfavorable trade 
balances. These were mainly due to 
the decrease in their exports—very 
marked in the case of Argentina, Co- 
lombia and Uruguay. Argentina, 
which until a few years ago ranked as 
the largest exporter in the region, has 
held only third place since 1952. 

Trade with both western and eastern 
Europe continued to grow during 
1955, in the latter instance largely be- 
cause of the Soviet Union’s purchases 
of sugar from Cuba and Mexico, and 
Argentina’s heavier imports. Exports 
to Japan, on the other hand; fell by 
21 per cent. 

Imports from the United States, 
Canada and Japan decreased while 
shipments from western Europe in- 
creased. The lower figure for imports 
fron the United States was attribut- 
able, however, to Brazil, which cur- 
tailed its purchases by $200 million, 
whereas the other Latin American 
countries raised theirs by more than 
$100 million in all. 

There was a slight expansion in 
Latin America’s net inflow of capital. 
A considerable rise in private invest- 
ment from’ foreign sources, the vol- 
ume of which had contracted in 1953- 
54, more than offset the drop in long- 
term official loans. This decline re- 
flected the smaller disbursements on 
loans authorized by the United States 
Export-Import Bank. Payments made 
by ‘this Bank and the International 


Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment chiefly benefited Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Mexico, Peru and several Central 
American countries. 

Heavier private investment by the 
United States after the 1954 decline, 
and the probable maintenance of a 
higher level of investment by other 
countries, seemed to be the two main 
factors in the improvement which 
took place during 1955 in the long- 
term private capital account. 


Agricultural Output 


Agricultural production recovered 
somewhat in 1954/55, the rate of 
growth slightly exceeding the aver- 
age for the previous ten years. As a 
result of favorable weather in the 
main agricultural areas, the volume of 
production reached a new peak, rather 
more than 5 per cent above the 1953/ 
54 level; and 18 per cent higher than 
that of 1949/50. 

In 1955, the region’s wheat output 
reached one if its highest levels to 
date, 11.9 million tons, which was al- 
most 10 per cent higher than the 
figure for the previous year. Latin 
America’s position as an exporter also 
improved, since its sales outside the 
region increased by 24 per cent since 
1954, reaching 2.2 million tons. 

Maize production, on the other 
hand, dropped sharply in 1954/1955, 
mainly as a result of poor harvests in 
Argentina. The total output of 17.5 
million tons was 14.1 per cent less 
than in 1953/1954. 

Rice, adds the Survey, is undoubt- 
edly one of the crops which have 
developed most rapidly in Latin Amer- 
ica. It is grown in all the countries 
of the region without exception, most 
of which have more than doubled 
their production since the prewar 
period, while some—Chile, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Uruguay and, more recently, 
Venezuela—have attained complete 
self-sufficiency and have even become 
exporters on a small scale. 

Sugar output came to about 10 
million tons during 1954/1955, the 
lowest figure-in five years. 

Coffee production in the agricul- 
tural year 1954/1955 was estimated at 
some 2.2 million tons—a record—al- 
most 16 per cent higher than in the 
previous year and 7 per cent above the 
1934/1938 average. 

Cotton output, too, feached ‘the 
record level of 1.22 million tons, 9 
per cent higher than in the preceding 
year and 23 per cent above the. aver- 
age for the last five years. 

Latin America’s industrial produc- 
tion, the Survey also notes, continued 
to expand during 1955, there being a 
6 per cent increase over the index 
for 1954. 





Central American 


Plans for 


Economic Integration 


This modern bridge in El Salvador is 
symbolic of the drive for economic advancement 
being undertaken by the Central American republics. 


QO more step toward the economic integration of 

Central America was taken in Guatemala City re- 
cently when representatives of governments for the first 
time met together with representatives of private enter- 
prise from the five countries to discuss the establishment 
of regional industries in the Isthmus. 

The overall plan for economic integration began in 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, in 1952 when the Ministers of 
Economy of the five Central American republics, with 
the help of the United Nations, set up the Committee 
of Economic Cooperation which they themselves con- 
stitute. 

The Committee, which uses the technical services and 
direct cooperation of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America, with ECLA acting as its secretariat, has 
since met in San José, Costa Rica in’ 1953, San Sal- 
vador, El Salvador, in 1955, and Managua, Nicaragua, 
in 1956. At the Managua meeting the Committee of 
Industrial Initiatives was brought into being so that 
private enterprise could play a greater role in promoting 
a coordinated regional industrial development. 

The conference made three concrete recommenda- 
tions for regionalized industry, that is for factories to 
serve the area instead of serving limited national 
markets. 

It asked the Ministers to study the possibilities of 
developing an already operating paint and varnish fac- 
tory located in Costa Rica so that the factory could 
service the whole of the Isthmus as one of the first of 
the integrated industries. It asked the Ministers to con- 
sider the establishment of a tire and tube factory in 
Guatemala, to serve as a regional industry. Lastly, it 
recommended that the manufacture of cardboard con- 
tainers and boxes be considered as potentially regional, 
and thus subject to special tax and transport privileges 
in the whole Central American area. 

Other projects discussed by the conference were re- 
ferred back for more complete study and will be taken 
up at the next meeting of the Committee, to be held 
in San Salvador during the first forthnight in December 
of this year. The Ministers of Economy will meet in 
January 1957 in Guatemala. 


Other Projects Discussed 


The additional projects discussed included petroleum 
derivatives, glass, paper, rayon, insecticides, metal con- 
tainers, fertilizers, meat and milk products, cotton con- 
struction material, absorbent cotton, maize derivatives 
and yeast. 

It was agreed that more exhaustive studies were 
necessary in many cases to prevent overlapping and 
duplication of effort. In this way countries will get to- 
gether to make sure they do not both set up the same 
type of industry, each with the hope of supplying the 
whole market. 

The conference was officially opened by the President 
of Guatemala, Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, accompanied 
by members of his cabinet. Declaring open this first 
meeting of governments and private enterprise, Presi- 
dent Castillo Armas said he hoped the day was not far 
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distant when each Central American would be a citizen 
of a country of ten million inhabitants with 500,000 
square kilometres of territory, a citizen of United Cen- 
tral America. 

With the economic integration of the Isthmus, the 
President pointed out, the market in each country would 
be five times bigger than it is now, and in this way it 
would at last be possible to break the vicious circle of 
there being no industry because no market, and no 
market because no industry. 

The President said that if a great Central America 
was to be created, with an expanding economy, not only 
should private capital be developed, but the interests 
of labor and consumers must also be taken into account. 

The Guatemalan Minister of Economy, Salvador Sar- 
avia, also speaking at the official opening, defined the 
overall objectives of the conference when he said that 
“coordinated industrial development could include the 
establishment of new factories as well as the develop- 
ment of already existing ones, going beyond a purely 
national pattern in order to increase production in line 
with the most advanced industrial processes.” 

Addressing the conference at its first working session, 
Victor L. Urquidi, Director of the regional office of 
ECLA, said that the philosophy of the program of in- 
dustrial planning, as that of integration, must be based 
on the principle that Central America must look within 
itself to assess its resources and determine its needs. He 
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said that the final objective was the establishment of 
free trade, regional industries and coordinated transport 
and statistical systems in Central America. 

One of the voices of private enterprise came from 
Costa Rican delegate Dr. Frank Jirik, manager of a 
paint and varnish factory. He explained that his factory, 
already serving the Costa Rican market, was capable 
not only of increasing its production to meet the 
demands of the Central American market as a whole, 
but would also buy its raw materials in the area. 

As an example of the real spirit of Central American 
economic integration, Dr. Jirik told the conference that 
the same trucks that carried the finished paint from 
Costa Rica to her sister republics would return loaded 
with raw materials to manufacture more paint. 

Another spokesman for private enterprise, Salvador 
Delgado, of Guatemala, in speaking of his proposed 
tire and tube factory, said that he anticipated the day 
when Central American ships would take Guatemalan 
tires to Costa Rica and return loaded with Costa Rican 
paint. 

As the Guatemalan meeting came to an end, dele- 
gates from governments and private enterprise expressed 
the view that not only had they been able to agree on 
the advisability of establishing certain regional indus- 
tries, but had engaged in a fruitful exchange of views 
which would benefit industry as a whole, prevent over- 
lapping, and coordinate existing national schemes. 


Hydroelectric scheme under construction on Rio Lempa, 
El Salvador, partly financed by the World Bank 





Helping the 


Indians of 


the Andes 


By Agnese N. Lockwood 


In 1953, a program of technical assistance for the 
Andean Indians was launched by the United Nations 
and four specialized agencies in cooperation with the 
Governments of Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru. The author 
of this article, an assistant editor at the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, witnessed this pro- 
gram in action during a two months’ field trip last 
winter, under the escort of the Deputy-Director of the 
International Labor Organization, Jef Rens. 


4 RE is a widespread impression that when the Inca 

Empire was overthrown by the Spanish, the Inca 
population was completely dispersed or destroyed. But 
in the high Andes of Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru there 
still live ten million direct descendants of these people 
and others who were under Inca domination. Their 
home, known as the altiplano, or high plane, ranges in 
altitude between 11,000 and 16,000 feet above sea 
level, higher in some places than the white crest of 
Mont Blanc. Before the Spanish conquest, these people 
had one of the richest and most highly developed civil- 
izations in the New World, There were-no slums in the 
Inca Empire: every family had its house, its fields and 
its flocks. But for this life of assured plenty, certain 
tribute was exacted by the state in the form of labor 
on roads, irrigation systems, temples, palaces and public 


granar;©ies. 
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One phase of the assistance program is to move 
Andean Indians like these from the altiplano to 
more fertile areas. 


In 1532, Francisco Pizarro and a tiny force landed 
on the coast of Peru and marched more than 800 miles 
across the vast forbidding Andes to the luxuriant valley 
of Cuzco, the Emipre’s capital. The Inca, Atahuallpa, 
was captured and killed. The Empire disintegrated. The 
invaders, interested only in exploiting the country’s 
natural resources, made little effort to govern the con- 
quered peoples or to replace the shattered governmental 
structure. 

Today, the altiplano’s ten million inhabitants live 
almost completely isolated from their other countrymen 
—isolated because they are geographically cut off, be- 
cause they produce no surplus of anything that the rest 
of the world wants, and because they do not speak the 
same language as the rest of the population. Their 
native tongues are still Quechua or Aymara. The alti- 
plano is a vast treeless plain, ringed by mountains—the 
two parallel ranges of the Andes—and runs for roughly 
2,000 miles from Ecuador through Peru and Bolivia, 
south into Argentina. 


The land is arid and unproductive despite the tor- 
rential winter rains and hail storms of the sierra. It is 
difficult to grow anything but potatoes, and the main 
industry is herding..Only a bare subsistence can be 
wrested from this soil—seldom more than 1,500 cal- 
ories a day for each person, and usually only 700 to 
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1,000. Such an existence is possible only because the 
chewing of the coca leaf tends to anesthetize the pangs 
of hunger. 

These Indians represent between 50 and 80 per cent 
of the total population of each of the three countries. 
Thus it is evident that their fuller participation in the 
economic, social and cultural life of their respective 
communities would greatly increase the welfare of the 
countries concerned and of Latin America as a whole. 


Development of the Program 


National and international concern about the future 
of these Indians on the altiplano resulted, in 1952, in 
the planning of what has become known as the Andean 
Indian program. This program, which came into being 
at the request of the Governments of Bolivia, Ecuador 
and Peru, is a unique and historic venture in inter- 
national collaboration. 

The United Nations, the International Labor Organ- 
ization which administers the program, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the World Health Organiza- 
tion and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization joined with the governments con- 
cerned to raise the living standards of the plateau peo- 
ple and to integrate them into the life of their countries. 
Assisting materially in this venture have been four 
labor and employer organizations in Belgium, Sweden, 
the United States and West Germany which have con- 
tributed equipment needed for training purposes, 


Shortly after the program came into operation in 
1953 it was decided to concentrate the major efforts 
on setting up community development centres in some 
of the most severely depressed areas of the altiplano. 
These centres are intended to enable the people to 
make a better living through training in agricultural 
methods, carpentry and metal-crafts, and to improve 
the general living standard through social work, health 
service and education. 


A major accomplishment of the program to date is 
the degree to which the Indian peoples have taken a 
renewed interest in life as a result of the assistance 
given them and the tactful management of the United 
Nations teams. It was found generally that wherever 
the program had taken root, the usually apathetic, un- 
progressive and suspicious attitudes of the people were 
being replaced by cooperation and even enthusiasm. In 
Chucuito, Peru, a town in the Puno area on the west 
shores of Lake Titicaca, the campesinos (peasants) 
themselves donated to the program one and a half 
hectares of land, valued at $30.00—a large sum for 
them—upon which to build the Caucuito centre. Late 
in 1953, farmers, their wives and children volunteered 
their labor in the construction of the centre buildings. 
Each individual contributed approximately three days’ 
labor, working in teams of forty to fifty at a time. 


The agricultural work of the program in Peru is most 
advanced at Camicache. There, as well as at Taraco, 
an effort is being made to create a profitable agricul- 
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tural enterprise by encouraging the raising of dairy 
products which command a relatively high price in 
local markets. On the Peruvian altiplano all the rainfall 
occurs in the summer, so that artificial pastures must 
be developed for the dairy herds, as the existing vegeta- 
tion cannot be used for winter feeding. The campesinos 
have cooperated enthusiastically in this enterprise. One 
hundred twenty-two volunteered the use of thirty-five 
hectares for the planting of eighteen kinds of alfalfa and 
grass seeds distributed by the program. To make it 
possible for the campesinos to purchase the seeds and 
fertilizers they need, a five-year self-liquidating loan 
plan has been instituted. Each year a part of the loan 
is repaid in produce. 

In Ecuador, in addition to a community centre pro- 
gram, another type of project, adapted to local needs 
and conditions, was launched. That country has long 
been noted for its great heritage in the handicraft in- 
dustry. In recent years, however, it has suffered a cata- 
strophic depression in its most important handicraft 
industry—particularly the manufacture of Panama hats, 
so-called because they were bought by United States 
citizens in Panama at the time of the construction of 
the Panama Canal. Building on an established tradition 
and exploiting the beautiful designs which have come 
down through the centuries, the mission is training 
weavers under an artist-handicraft expert and hopes to 
build up a profitable market for luxury woollens, both 
within Latin America and abroad. 


Resettlement from the Altiplano 


In Bolivia there are several community centres, and 
an experiment is also being carried on to resettle a 
group of Indians from the altiplano in a more favor- 
able environment. At Cotoca, a town on the east side 
of the Andes, a migration project has been set in 
motion to enable the Indians to develop a new life for 
themselves. Cotoca is only 500 miles from their Andean 
homes, but it is 13,000 feet lower in altitude and has a 
climate as benign as that of the altiplano is rigorous. 
In undertaking this particular project, the program has 
endeavored to do something that the Incas themselves 
were reluctant to attempt. Before the arrival of the 
Spanish the Incas used forced migration of their sub- 
ject peoples as a means of preventing dissident political 
movements within their territories. But they were al- 
ways careful in these transplantings, which often in- 
volved 10,000 people or more, to move them to locali- 
ties which conformed closely to the areas in which they 
had been living, which had the same general altitude 
and where the means of livelihood were not dissimilar. 


The program, on the other hand, has successfully 
moved a number of altiplano Indians to a different 
climate, to a different altitude, and to work to which 
they were unaccustomed. This was done with the free 
consent of those involved. The immigrants have suf- 
fered no serious illnesses, have stopped chewing coca 
leaf, have gained an average of almost ten pounds each, 
and alcoholism has been brought to a new low. The 





reason for this success is probably due to the balanced 
diet now provided, modern medical care, and a care- 
fully planned social welfare program to help the new 
arrivals in adjusting to radically new conditions. Care- 
ful planning has contributed significantly to giving the 
immigrants a sense of security. 


One of the striking features of the various projects 
is the degree to which some of the most elementary 
improvements can raise immeasurably the standard of 


living. For instance, the houses of the Indians had no 
windows and everything in the houses was placed on 
the bare ground. By putting in windows there is now 
light, and by making simple adobe shelves there is now 
storage space for food, clothing, and pots, which had 
traditionally been scattered on the clay floor. 

The orientation of the Indians to the new possibili- 
ties of the program has not been easy. First of all, there 
is a language barrier. The international personnel who 
are responsible for launching such a program cannot 
as a rule talk directly to the people in their own lan- 
guages, but must rely on interpreters. The people them- 
selves often have a latent fear and distrust of outsiders. 


The successful operation of such a program, with its 
tremendous demand for personnel and equipment, has 
necessitated continued and increasing financing. Close 
to $60,000 went into making the preparatory survey 
and outlining the future program. During 1953, the 
first year of actual operation, about $35,000 was spent, 
all of it contributed by the International Labor Organ- 
ization. For 1956 the budget, exclusive of the adminis- 
trative expenses in Lima and Geneva, amounts to over 
$400,000. Another $300,000 has been promised by the 
three governments concerned. Even more encouraging 
than the actual totals is the steady increase in agency 
and government participation, as evidenced by the 
expenditures from 1952 to 1955 and by the 1956 
budget. 

The main criterion of success of such a program, 
however, is not its budget but its effect on the morale 
of the people involved. In this sphere definite success 
has been noticeable. This was perhaps most vividly 
described by an anthropologist who has spent many 
years on the altiplano. He had never before, he said, 
seen the usually taciturn, dour and unsmiling people 
as animated, friendly and happy as they are at present. 


When the Mission arrived in Ecuador seeking a suitable project 
site in the province of Chimborazo to set up the Andean Indian 
assistance program, they were welcomed by groups of campesinos. 
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ICAO Assembly 
Assesses Future 


Air Problems 


By Dr. Edward Warner 


President of the Council of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 


HE recent ICAO Assembly in Caracas was a notable 

one in many ways. The dominant note combined 
optimism for the future of civil aviation with a keen 
sense of the necessity for ICAO to make suitable pro- 
visions for future development if the optimism were 
to be justified. There was a vigorous desire that ICAO 
prepare itself to give the fullest possible assistance to 
international cooperation in civil aviation as it would 
exist in the years to come, and to exercise increased 
foresight in dealing not only with the problems which 
were now becoming pressing but also with those which 
might be expected to move into the foreground in the 
next five to ten years. 

The talk of “new eras” has become a tedious cliché, 
but one cannot escape the reality that civil aviation will, 
within the next few years, undergo changes exceptional 
even for that rapidly changing art. The major sources 
of change will be in the introduction of new types of 
aircraft, and especially of large long-range jet trans- 
ports; and in a further expansion of air traffic which 
would create immense new problems even if the air- 
planes were to remain identical with those now flown. 

The three years since the Assembly had last pre- 
viously met with a full agenda had been a period of 
continued rapid growth in civil aviation and of con- 
tinued evidence of its growing dependence on inter- 
national cooperation. The total amount of air travel 
increased more than one-half from 1952 to 1955. The 
greatest single annual gain in the three-year period 
came in its last year; and there is, as yet, no sign of 
any slowing of the rate of increase. 
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With the growing air traffic, air space is filling up. 
The space over great metropolitan centres becomes 
crowded; but such centres are only the most extreme 
examples of a widespread and rapidly spreading prob- 
lem. It would have taken a bold prophet to predict a 
dozen years ago that congestion of air traffic on the 
North Atlantic would by now have become a pressing 
matter, insistently calling for improved methods of air 
traffic direction to secure a more effective use of the 
available air space; but it has happened. 


Continuing Change 


The years 1953-56 had also been a period of im- 
mense technological change, with more change in early 
prospect. Three years ago the civil air services of the 
world were operating less than a dozen turbine-powered 
aircraft. Today the number is a little over a hundred. 
Five years hence, from present indications, it will be at 
least 800—perhaps many more. This of course includes 
both jet-propelled aircraft and those with turbine-driven 
propellers. At the other extreme the helicopter, and 
perhaps in the near future other forms of vertical-lift 
aircraft, are bringing aviation both to the heart of the 
metropolis and to areas where natural conditions bar 
the way to operations by conventional airplanes. All 
this creates new international problems of assuring the 
safe and effective coordination of all the increasingly 
diversified uses of the air space. It was made very plain 
that the Assembly expected Icao to address an in- 
tensified effort to solving such problems. 

Among the needs of the future will be a need for 
intensified work on the development of regional plans 





for aids to air navigation, in order that the plans already 
made through regional meetings may be kept in step 
with the changing and expanding requirements. Faster 
aircraft will require faster communications. Aircraft fly- 
ing at higher altitudes will require increased precision 
of altitude measurement and extension of meteorologi- 
cal service to higher levels. Denser traffic creates a need 
for new and more precise methods of traffic control in 
the most congested areas, and for a reduction in the 
obligations now borne by the human controller, through 
an increased mechanization or “automation” of the 
control process and through systems of communicating 
needed information to the pilot which will reduce his 
dependence on innumerable radio-telephonic exchanges 
between the air and the ground. 

New devices and new methods for these purposes 
will not be initially developed within Icao; but ICAO 
may be of service in coordinating the results of the 
development work done in various nations, and cer- 
tainly 1cAo will be needed in reaching a collective deci- 
sion on how new devices and methods, once sufficiently 
proven in the states of their origin, should be in- 
troduced on international routes. 


Regional Plans 


Together with the further development of regional 
plans goes their fulfillment by the governments within 
whose territories the plans require action. Discussions 
in the Assembly, both in its Technical Commission and 
in the Executive Committee, were much concerned with 
the need to encourage quick action to bring the regional 


plans into the fullest practicable effect. The broadest 
action taken was initiated in the Executive Committee, 
in approving a resolution directing the 1cao Council 
“to proceed forthwith” to review the existing regional 
plans, in order to determine which of their elements not 
yet put into effect were of critical importance for regu- 
lar and efficient civil air operations; and further to 
study the problems raised in the provision of air navi- 
gation facilities and services by increased air traffic, and 
particularly by the early use “of large advanced types 
of commercial aircraft.” The Assembly recommended 
that the Council establish “a special panel composed 
of a small number of persons of wide competence in 
aviation” to get on with this undertaking; and the Coun- 
cil, at its meetings immediately after the Assembly’s 
adjournment, decided to create such a panel and hopes 
to appoint its members at the next Council meetings in 
October. 

Where the process of giving effect to the provision 
of regional plans is retarded, the difficulties are some- 
times financial; and in such cases ICAO will consult with 
the states affected on possible means of financing the 
required works. In many other instances, however, the 
problems of supplying the needed services are organ- 
izational or derive from the lack in the national service 
of sufficient numbers of personnel possessing the par- 
ticular skills required. 

Where short-term counsel and the supply of informa- 
tion can be expected to overcome such difficulties, they 


can be given through short visits to the area where such 
counsel is needed by regular members of the 1cao staff. 
Where, on the other hand, long-term training programs 
are required, they have been developed in many coun- 
tries through ICAO’s participation in the general pro- 
gram of technical assistance. The provision of a fully 
adequate service to civil aviation is now universally 
recognized as a matter of large importance to the 
national economy, improving as it does the national 
access to an important branch of transport and so stim- 
ulating commerce. At the same time, ICAO’s training 
opens new opportunities to the young people who 
receive, through technical assistance, forms of training 
for highly-skilled posts which could not have been avail- 
able to them otherwise. In these respects and others, 
it forms an appropriate part of the general United 
Nations program. 
Desire for Increased Training 

At the end of last year seventy-one experts appointed 
by ICAO were in the field, serving in some twenty coun- 
tries, and more than 100 fellows had studied abroad 
during the year on appointments from 1cao. The bene- 
fits have been apparent in the extension of air services 
to communities not previously reached, with resultant 
social and economic advantage. They have been more 
broadly and generally apparent in the reports of the 
assisted states, and in their manifest desire for more 
help of the same sort; and also in the appreciation 
expressed by those who have been in a position to see 
the improvements in the quality of aeronautical services 
that technical assistance has made possible. They are 
perhaps even more apparent in the touching expressions 
of some of the young people who have received the 
training and who are gaining not only a new skill but 
a new outlook on life and a new sense of their 
possibilities. 

The desire that such training be continued, and on 
an increased scale, if possible, was apparent in the very 
active discussion of the Assembly’s agenda on tech- 
nical assistance. More than half of the delegations at- 
tending contributed to the discussion, a great majority 
of them urging an enlarged provision for technical 
assistance in civil aviation, It was particularly interest- 
ing that support for extended activity came both from 
states which had already had substantial amounts of 
assistance and from those which had had none but had 
made, on the other hand, substantial contributions 
through donations to the technical assistance funds and 
through generously releasing valuable men from their 
own service to spend substantial periods in giving train- 
ing abroad—often with real sacrifice by the releasing 
state, where the experts’ services were also needed. 
The Assembly’s resolution on the subject asked that 
the appropriate bodies of the United Nations, and also 
the Contracting States in making up their own technical 
assistance requests, give appropriate recognition to the 
value of technical assistance in civil aviation and to 
the desirability that such assistance be given on an in- 


creased scale. 
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On the types of assistance that could be given by 
the regular 1cao staff, and especially by the five regional 
offices (Paris, Cairo, Bangkok, Lima and one just 
authorized by the Council but not yet opened in Mexi- 
co), the Assembly urged that such assistance be con- 
tinued and extended; and resolved that experts from 
the regional staff should be enabled to visit the states to 
which they were accredited more frequently than in the 
past, and that the staff should be strengthened where 
necessary to advise and assist on putting the regional 
plans into effect. 


Development of Airports 


Still on the technical side of 1cao’s work, and still 
having regard to the effect of introducing jet transports, 
another resolution requested the Council to study the 
probable future development of aerodrome (airport) 
requirements, and to bring to the attention of aircraft 
manufacturers and operators the necessity for avoiding 
so far as possible any requirement for further increases 
of the maximum runway lengths and strengths now 
required. The economic burden of enlarging airports is 
often alarmingly heavy. In many cases, too, it is quite 
impossible to lengthen runways at an existing site, and 
further extension can be attained only by moving 
farther away from the centre of the city served, there- 
by losing time for passengers in increased ground travel 
between the city and the airport. 

The progressive lengthening of runways from the 
2,500 feet, which seemed quite adequate thirty years 
ago, to the 8,000-10,000 feet which a number of major 
airports now provide has been an inevitable con- 
comitant of the increasing speed and range of aircraft 
(these lengths are for airports at sea level and for nor- 
mal temperate-zone climates; they have to be increased 
for airports at high altitude or subject to abnormally 
high temperatures). By 1950 or thereabouts, however, 
the economic penalties of further extension had be- 
come so great that it was recognized as being in the 
universal interest to check further increases (not least, 
in the interest of the aircraft manufacturer who wishes 
to find a market for his product, and in that of the 
airline which wishes to be able to operate its aircraft 
freely on many routes). 

The introduction of larger and much faster aircraft 
of very long range has economic effects other than 
those on airports. The Assembly also directed that 
the Council give special attention, in its program of 
economic studies for the next three years, to the eco- 
nomic implications of the changes that such aircraft 
would bring. 

Icao’s work in facilitation, or the simplification of 
the formalities of international flight, has had un- 
varying support from Assemblies of the last nine years; 
and the resolution adopted at Caracas was even more 
vigorous and detailed than had been common in past 
years in urging that the facilitation program be pressed, 
that the Council make an annual review of its progress, 
and that all governments and all airline operators give 
it the fullest possible support. 
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Another resolution prepared in the Economic Com- 
mission concerned ICAO’s relation with the European 
Civil Aviation Conference, which has grown out of a 
European air transport meeting called by Icao at Stras- 
bourg in 1954 at the request of the Council of Europe. 
The Assembly confirmed ICAo’s interest in and support 
of the European Conference’s work, and assented to 
ICAO’s provision of secretariat for the work of the Con- 
ference as the European states associated in the Con- 
ference had requested. The direct expense of future 
Conference meetings, however, will be borne by the 
states which are its members. 


Largest and Longest 


There were, of course, many other resolutions, to 
a total number of more than 50. This was the largest 
Assembly ever held by 1cao. Of the 68 Contracting 
States (which became 69 shortly after the end of the 
Assembly, when the Sudan’s ratification of the Con- 
vention became effective) 58 were represented, together 
with three non-Contracting States and nine international 
organizations. 

In addition to being the largest, the Assembly was 
also ICAO’s longest, for it continued for 28 days—from 
June 19 to July 16—compared to a previous maximum 
of 22 days. It was, however, the best possible testimony 
both to the general sense of the importance of the work 
being done and to general enjoyment of the working 
conditions that there was no pressure for an earlier 
termination. As ICAO’s responsibilities grow, and _ its 
possibilities of usefulness are increasingly appreciated, 
a complete survey of work done and work in prospect 
must cover progressively more ground and take longer. 
From all outward signs, the more than 200 delegates 
felt their whole time in Caracas very profitably spent. 

The work was done under the most pleasant conditions 
possible. The Venezuelan Government’s Preparatory 
Commission, with Dr. Daniel Uzcategui at its head 
and with numerous leaders in government and industry 
as his co-workers, had made the most thorough and 
detailed provisions for physical accommodations and 
the required services. The authorities in charge of the 
buildings and grounds of the University City made a 
remarkable contribution to the preparations by acceler- 
ating by several months the planned completion of the 
new Humanidades building, of which 1cao thereby be- 
came the initial occupant and which provided the 
necessary space for offices for all the delegations to the 
Assembly and for 1Cao’s officials. Committee meetings 
were held in rooms in the University Library Building, 
where five rooms provided facilities for simultaneous 
interpretation; and the opening plenary used the Uni- 
versity Auditorium, or Aula Magna, with a capacity 
for some 2,500 persons. 

The Presidency of the Assembly struck a United 
Nations note: the President—and leader of the Vene- 
zuelan delegation—was Dr. Santiago Pérez Pérez, for 
some years past the permanent representative of Vene- 
zuela to the United Nations and recently chairman of 
his delegation to the General Assembly. 
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Electricity for 


Korean Island 


First Power Plants 
Part of UNKRA Aid 


| bye light, a new future and a new place in interna- 
tional history—these were assured for the island 
of Chejudo recently when the switch was thrown bring- 
ing into operation four power plants built by the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA). 

Chejudo, lying off the south coast of the peninsula, 
is a relic of the volcanic age, dotted with old craters and 
covered with dark lava rocks. High winds harass it at 
all seasons of the year and the islanders use the material 
they have most of—stone—to build high walls around 
their homes and fields. The houses, also built to with- 
stand the fury of the gales, are sturdy stone-walled 
dwellings with securely roped, thatched roofs. They 
bear little resemblance to the Korean houses of the 
peninsula but suggest the crafts of northern Ireland 
and Scotland. 

The approximately 280,000 people who live on the 
island subsist on the harvest of the seas, the growing 
of the more sturdy types of crops such as millet, barley 
and sweet potatoes, and the breeding of small ponies 
and cattle. 

Chejudo has an historic claim to fame as the island 
of the Amazons. For centuries a predominantly female 
population tilled the land, fished the inland and coastal 
waters, built the roads and houses while the men at- 
tended to the home, looked after the babies and coped 
with the household chores. 

The prowess of these hardy women is renowned in 
ancient legend as well as talked about today. One of 
the more pleasing of the old stories tells of the man- 
eating dragon who lived in a cave by the sea and 
demanded an annual toll of a fair young virgin from 
the terrorized inhabitants. Unlike the western world’s 
version of this tale, no brave knight came to the rescue. 
The maiden slew the dragon herself. 
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Here a Korean workman fixes the wires to bring 
electric light for the first time to Chejudo, thanks 
to UNKRA aid. 


In recent years a more balanced population has pro- 
duced a more normal society and the men now play a 
greater part in the activities of the island, particularly 
in the number of small industries that are being de- 
veloped. Women, however, still dive for seaweed and 
shellfish, swimming back to shore with well-filled nets; 
they still work on the roads and still carry the pig to 
market on their backs so that the animal will not be 
fatigued on arrival. 

The four power plants were built by UNKRA at a cost 
of $550,000 and installed and put into operation under 
the supervision of UNKRA consultant engineers. They 
are situated in Cheju City, Hallim, Mosul-po and 
Sogwi-po. Now, for the first time, these townships and 
surrounding areas have continuous light for five to six 
hours in the evening. 

The plants are operated by the South Korea Electric 
Company. The largest, in Cheju City, consists of three 
250 k.w. diesel electric generators with accompanying 
switch gear. It stands in a small yard above a narrow 
stream where the women congregate at all hours to 
wash their clothes. At night an outside light on the 
plant building illuminates the whole scene and this has 
now become the favorite washing place in the city. 

The women are delighted with the new plant. For 
the moment they are happy to profit from the small 
margin of progress towards easier working conditions 
provided by the overflow of lukewarm water from the 
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plant into the icy cold stream. And there is a pleasant 
sound of activity as the rhythmic hum of the generators 
mingles with the equally steady beat of wooden paddles 
wielded by industrious women washing their clothes. 

The men, however, see a limitless future of industrial 
development based on the new power potentialities. 
Young boys, peering curiously through the open doors, 
State with pride that they are going to be engineers 
when they grow up. 

Power, however, is only part of the UNKRA aid pro- 
gram for the island. To meet the new advances into the 
industrial field, the young folks have to be trained. Al- 
ready keenly conscious of the necessity of educating 
its boys and girls, Chejudo has ninety-six primary and 
elementary schools, twenty-five middle schools, sixteen 
high schools and one university to cope with a school 
population of some 51,000 children. But this number 
increases yearly and existing school facilities are not 
sufficient to meet the demand. To help the necessary 
expansion, UNKRA has sent building materials for eighty- 
nine classrooms. By combining these materials with 
the plentiful local stone, the Chejudo Provincial Gov- 
ernment has succeeded in building additional class- 
rooms. The school laboratories have been equipped by 
a further donation of $5,000 from UNKRA for the pur- 
chase of scientific equipment. 

Cheju University, with about a thousand students, 
also received building materials to help expand the 
college. 

“We have more applications for courses at this uni- 


versity than we can accept,” the local chief of the Gov- 
ernment Education Section explained. “So we must 
build and build quickly.” 

The courses at this university are geared to the par- 
ticular requirements of the island. The largest number 
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of students apply for agricultural or veterinary courses. 
Commerce and law are the next most popular and 
finally literature and English. 

“You see, the future of our island depends on the 
development of our natural resources,” said Mr. Kim 
Ik Chung, deputizing for the Governor. “We have al- 
ready made this island famous as one of the main cattle- 
breeding areas in Korea and we send some 4,000 
ponies and oxen to the mainland every year. We have 
also developed a brand of sweet potato that grows well 
on our soil. From this we make potato starch which we 
also export. But we must adopt modern techniques if 
our industries are going to develop and so we must 
train our students.” 

While the young men and women are being trained, 
immediate help is being given by UNKRA in modernizing 
existing small industries. Through a very active re- 
volving loan fund, seventeen businesses have been 
helped to buy new equipment and up to date sixteen 
have already repaid their loans. 

A company which processes the shells used in the 
manufacture of pearl-adorned lacquer boxes borrowed 
$4,000 to buy a carbon grinder. A number of iron 
works received varying sized loans to buy lathes, iron 
bars and other equipment. Textile plants were sub- 
sidized in the purchase of raw materials. Two match 
factories were lent money to buy chlore calcium, potas- 
sium chlorate and the amorphous phosphorus required 
in the manufacture of their product. Canneries were 
helped to buy modern canning machinery. 

As the money is repaid, more loans are made and 
the wheels of industry in Chejudo move more quickly. 
Government officials estimate that more industries will 
come and come quickly in the wake of the power plants. 

Both literally and figuratively, United Nations aid 
has given Chejudo a bright future. 


The Cheju City power plant, 
largest of the four installed 
on the island by UNKRA and 
operated by a local company, 
has three 250kw diesel 
electric generators, in order 
to bring power for 

local developments and 
expand the industries. 





TOGOLAND 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


Trusteeship Council recommends that 
steps be taken to end British Togoland ’s 
trusteeshop status. and declines proposal 


for l mited Nations observing team at 


scheduled referendum in French Togoland 


Union of British Togoland 


with the Gold Coast Supported 


7 [rusteeship Council has given its overwhelming 
support to the wish of the majority of the people in 
British Togoland, a United Nations Trust Territory in 
west Africa, for uniting their country with the Gold 
Coast, a neighboring British colony now on the verge of 
independence. The people’s preference regarding their 
political future was polled at a plebiscite held in Togo- 
land on May 9 under United Nations supervision. 

On the basis of the election returns, the Council rec- 
ommended to the General Assembly that “appropriate 
steps” be taken, in consultation with the United King- 
dom, the Administering Authority, to end the present 
trusteeship agreement for the Trust Territory. The effec- 
tive date for the termination would coincide with the 
attainment of independence by the Gold Coast within 
the British Commonwealth, scheduled by the middle 
of 1957. 

The Council’s action calling for the termination of 
trusteeship agreement is the first of its kind under the 
United Nations trusteeship system, 

The resolution, introduced by India, was supported 
by thirteen of the Council’s fourteen members. Guate- 
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mala abstained. In addition to recommending “appro- 
priate steps” to terminate the trusteeship agreement, 
it expresses appreciation of the conduct of the plebiscite 
and notes that the majority voted for “union of the 
territory with an independent Gold Coast,” and not for 
the other alternative—‘“separation of the territory from 
the Gold Coast and its continuance under trusteeship 
pending the ultimate determination of its future.” 

The issue facing the electorate consisted of these two 
alternatives. The decision to hold the plebiscite was 
taken by the tenth General Assembly. It was conducted 
by the United Kingdom, as the Administering Author- 
ity, and supervised by a staff of United Nations observ- 
ers working under the Plebiscite Commissioner, Eduardo 
Espinosa y Prieto, of Mexico. 

The results of the plebiscite showed that 93,095 
voters cast ballots in favor of uniting British Togoland 
with the Gold Coast, and 67,492 voted in favor of 
separation. 

According to the Plebiscite Commissioner, the plebi- 
scite was held in “an atmosphere of absolute freedom, 
impartiality and fairness.” 
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United Kingdom Views 

Expressing his government’s “warm appreciation of 
the task so successfully fulfilled by the Plebiscite Com- 
missioner,” Sir Alan Burns, the United Kingdom rep- 
resentative, noted that the plebiscite had taken place 
in accordance with the requirements of the General 
Assembly, and that the people of the territory had 
“given full and free expression of their opinion.” 

“We believe,” he added, “that the territory can now, 
in association with the Gold Coast, where so many 
people of similar origins already live, assume full 
responsibility for the management of its own affairs. We 
think it should do so without avoidable delay.” 

The question of the future of British Togoland was 
first raised in 1954 when the United Kingdom invited 
the United Nations to consider what alternative arrange- 
ments should be made for the future administration of 
the territory when the Gold Coast attained inde- 
pendence. British Togoland is an area of some 13,000 
square miles with a population of 423,000. It has for 
over thirty-five years been administered as an integral 
part of the Gold Coast. 

Discussion in the Council centred on the Indian draft 
resolution. Support was expressed by all the members 
of the Council, with the exception of the representative 
of Guatemala, José Rolz Bennett, who reserved the 
position of his delegation on the proposal, recalling 
that his country had abstained in the vote when the 
General Assembly recommended the holding of the 
plebiscite in British Togoland. At that time, he pointed 


out Guatemala had been concerned about events in 
British and French Togoland which, it felt, did not 
coincide with the fundamental objectives of the trustee- 
ship system since “because of administrative unions or 
other circumstances, it was possible to. . . produce de 
facto situations which the populations concerned, and 
even the United Nations, would not be able to redress, 
even though they might wish to do so.” 

But, said Mr. Rolz, his delegation had made it clear 
that it was “referring to questions of principle, and not 
to the merits or demerits” of the situation which had 
arisen in British Togoland. 

As to the procedural aspects, he held that what the 
General Assembly had asked the Council to do in this 
case was to provide it with all the necessary information 
to make it possible for the Assembly itself, at the 
eleventh session, to assess the results of the plebiscite 
and determine “the additional measures which may 
prove advisable.” 

Guatemala, he declared, welcomed the news that the 
independence of the Gold Coast was to be attained in 
the near future. 

The issue of the unification of the two territories of 
British and French Togolands was mentioned by several 
members during the debate. Since 1947 the United 
Nations has sought an acceptable solution to this prob- 
lem, which was first raised by various political groups 
in the two territories. 

Chiping H. C. Kiang, of China, believed that the 
plebiscite “had, in a way, resolved the Togoland tangle.” 


- 


Mr. Rafik Asha of Syria (centre), President of the recent session of the Trusteeship Council which examined condi- 

tions in the Togoland Trust Territories administered by the United ‘Kingdom and France. Shown with him at the 

conference table are Mr. Benjamin Cohen (left), Under-Secretary of the United Nations in charge of Trusteeship 

and Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories; and Mr. Heinrich A. Wieschoff (right), Acting Director of 
the Division of Trusteeship and Secretary of the Council. 
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he territory, he agreed, was, in many respects, closely 
related to the development of the Gold Coast, and 
while he fully appreciated the sentiments of the minority 
as reflected in the results of the plebiscite, he was cer- 
tain they would agree, in all realism, that both from the 
standpoint of democratic practice and the true interests 
of the population as a whole, partition and the setting 
up of a separate political entity for even a small part, 
would “jeopardize the political future” of the whole 
territory. 

[he representative of the U.S.S.R., Vasily F. Gruby- 
akov, said his government would “respect the choice 
He hoped that the people of both Togo- 


“having achieved full self- 


of the people.” 
land and the Gold Coast, 
government as brethren in a common cause for inde- 


pendence, will strengthen their new state.” 

The President of the Council, Rafik Asha, speaking 
as the representative of Syria, recalled that the primary 
consideration of his delegation as regards the Togoland 
problem had been to find ways and means to safeguard 
and give effect to the will of the majority of the popula- 
tion. For that reason alone, he said, his delegation had 
sympathized with those Togolanders who had favored 
the idea of the unification and independence of the two 
territories when that solution “appeared to be the most 
practicable and the most desirable means of realizing 
the aspirations of the greatest numbers of the people 
concerned.” 


Registration activities near Ho, British Togoland, in 
preparation for the plebiscite last May in which the Trust 


Territory voted for union with the Gold Coast. The plebiscite 


was the first of its kind ever held in a Trust Territory. 


In voting for the termination of the trusteeship agree- 
ment for British territory, he wanted to emphasize that 
it was the Council’s understanding that the “objectives 
of trusteeship would be attained by the voluntary union 

of the people of the territory on a basis of equality 
with the people of an independent Gold Coast.” 

Speaking for the United States, Mason Sears, wished 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah, of the Gold Coast 
Government, “every success as the first leader of this 
new African democracy.” 

Recalling a motion of goodwill passed by the United 
States Congress for the people of the Gold Coast, he 
said “the emergence of this part of west Africa into 
nationhood marks the first occasion of its kind in the 
history of Africa south of the Sahara. The success with 
which the powers of government have been transferred 
from the British people to the people of the Gold Coast 
should be a matter of international recognition.” 

Following the Council’s adoption of the Indian 
resolution in a roll-call vote, the President of the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Asha declared: 

“In view of the Trusteeship Council’s adoption of 
the Indian draft resolution by an overwhelming majority, 
I think that, as President of the Council, I should ex- 
tend my congratulations to the people of the Gold Coast 
and the people of Togoland under British administra- 
tion, who are to be united in an independent state in 
the early or middle part of 1957.” 





Referendum for French Togoland Debated 


| Nero proposal for popular consultations on the 

political future of a Trust Territory—that of Togo- 
land under French administration—was also considered 
by the Council at its eighteenth session. 

The Council, as a result of a tie vote, turned down a 
French proposal that a United Nations team be sent to 
observe a referendum to be held in the territory next 
October. 

French Togoland, a territory of 21,893 square miles, 
with some 1,000,000 inhabitants, is adjacent to British 
Togoland. 

As decided by the Administering Authority, the 
referendum will seek to determine whether the inhabi- 
tants wish to accept a new statute authorized last June 
by the French Parliament, or whether they prefer to 
continue under trusteeship. 


The request for United Nations observers was re- 
jected by a tie vote of 7 to 7. Those opposing the 
request criticized the referendum for not offering the 
choice of independence, expressed doubt that the Coun- 
cil could act without prior authorization of the General 
Assembly, and held the view that political reforms 
should first be introduced better to prepare the in- 
habitants for deciding on their political future. 

Robert Bargues, the representative of France, termed 
the result of the ballot “deplorable” and declared that 
“France, for its part, refuses to underwrite any pro- 
cedure which would delay such consultations.” The 
referendum, he announced, would therefore take place 
at the established time and under the conditions 
envisaged, but in the absence of United Nations 
observers. 

French Memorandum 


According to a memorandum submitted to the Coun- 
cil by France, the statute for French Togoland, now in 
draft form, “guarantees the territorial, administrative 
and financial autonomy of Togoland and gives the 
Togoland people access to full management of their 
own affairs.” It provides, however, that “for the man- 
agement of common affairs” the inhabitants would con- 
tinue to be represented in the French Parliament and in 
the Assembly of the Union. This, the memorandum 
says, is in accordance with the wishes of the Togoland 
Assembly. It further states that the draft statute will 
lead to the placing of the territorial public services in 
the hands of a Council of Ministers which will be 
responsible to a Legislative Assembly elected by uni- 
versal suffrage and fully competent to legislate. 

“This statute is in conformity with the objectives laid 
down by the Trusteeship Agreement and Article 76 b 
of the Charter in that it gives the Territory an 
autonomous régime conceived in the spirit of the wish 
expressed by the Territorial Assembly on July 4, 1955,” 
the memorandum goes on. “In these circumstances, the 
French Government proposes to carry out the pre- 
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scribed popular consultations under United Nations 
supervision.” 

Mr. Bargues explained to the Council why France 
had chosen next October as the date for the referendum: 

“The populations of Togoland, bearing in mind the 
recommendations of the General Assembly, the inten- 
tions of the Administering Authority and the precedent 
of the plebiscite in British Togoland, are impatiently 
waiting for the opportunity to be granted to them to 
express themselves on the political future of their terri- 
tory. I wish to add that the Government of the French 
Republic is ready to implement important institutional 
reforms throughout French overseas territories. It would 
be abnormal for Togoland, which, owing to the degree 
of civilization of its inhabitants and to its conditions as 
a territory under trusteeship, was placed in the forefront 
in the process of evolution, now to lose this advanced 
position and to find itself held back.” 

The representative of France then requested the 
Council to appoint a mission of observers to follow 
the operation of the referendum in French Togoland. 
The action of the Council would be confined to this for 
the time being, said Mr. Bargues, “but later, when the 
referendum had been held, it would be for the Trustee- 
ship Council to study the results, to assess the proposals 
of the Administering Authority, and to forward to the 
General Assembly, at its eleventh session, any proposal 
it may deem fit.” For that purpose, he suggested, the 
Council might hold a special session on the eve of the 
session of the General Assembly. 

The French proposal was rejected despite a move by 
the United States to make it clear that agreement to 
send United Nations observers would entail no com- 
mitment regarding the teams of the referendum or 
future United Nations action on the matter. To meet 
the United States compromise motion, France revised 
its resolution to include a statement under which the 
Council would have decided to appoint the observers 
“while reserving the final position of the United Na- 
tions. . . .” This, however, did not meet the opposing 
arguments. The seven countries voting in favor of the 
French proposal were: Australia, Belgium, France, Italy, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. In opposition were: Burma, China, Guatemala, 
Haiti, India, Syria and the Soviet Union. 


Highlights of the Debate 


The difference between the plebiscite held in British 
Togoland and the referendum proposed for the French 
territory was obvious at the first glance, said U Mya 
Sein, of Burma, because the referendum would offer 
“not independence but two moderate choices.” He 
warned of a hasty decision and suggested postponement 
of the issue until the next Council session. 

Speaking for India, Arthur Lall said if the Council 
was to study the future of French Togoland it should 
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Preparation for self-rule in French-administered Togoland, as in other 
Trust Territories, is vitally dependent of education. French Togoland has 
some 800 teachers, two senior high schools, a teachers’ college and a 
professional school. By far the most effective means of mass education is 
the movie van. (Above) A group of young Togolanders watching a film. 


first receive the actual text of the new statute which was 
to be promulgated by decree by the French Govern- 
ment. “Unless we have that document before us, how 
are we to comment on the crucial and basic fact that 
the French authorities propose to offer the new statute 
to Togoland as an alternative to the continuance of the 
trusteeship?” he asked. He urged the Council not to 
forget the functions of the General Assembly in this 
matter, “for it is the General Assembly which is the 
party to the trusteeship agreement and there can be 
no unilateral action seeking to end a trusteeship agree- 
ment in this or in any Trust Territory.” 

Mr. Lall suggested that the Council should first re- 
quest the Administering Authority to make available as 
soon as possible the proposed new statute. Secondly, it 
should be agreed that, for the time being, the question 
of the introduction of the new statute should be kept 
entirely distinct from the whole process of the revision 
or termination of the trusteeship agreement. He further 


suggested that the memorandum submitted by France 
should be forwarded to the General Assembly, together 
with observations made by various delegations. 

Both Jawdat Mufti, of Syria, and Emilio Arenales 
Catalan, of Guatemala, contended that the French plan 
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would merely transfer French Togoland from the cate- 
gory of a Trust Territory to that of an overseas terri- 
tory. This, Mr. Arenales Catalan said, was the “modern 
name for a colony.” 

Those who spoke in support of the French position 
emphasized that acceding to the request to send ob- 
servers would not commit the Council to either the 
conduct or the result of the referendum. By sending 
observers, they held, the Council would have the 
advantage of obtaining an impartial report on the 
developments. For that reason, explained Mason Sears, 
of the United States, his delegation tould support the 
revised French proposal, although it would have pre- 
ferred a referendum offering a choice “between inde- 
pendence outside the French Union and self-govern- 
ment inside the French Union.” 

Following the vote, Luc Smolderen, of Belgium, ob- 
served that the Council had refused to cooperate with 
France which had promised immediate self-government 
to Togoland. “The great victim of this day,” he 
declared, “is not France but the future of Togoland.” 

The Council concluded its consideration by deciding 
to transmit to the General Assembly the memorandum 
submitted by France and the records of the debate. 
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Report by Secretary-General on Palestine Question 


A report by Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold to the Security Council 
pursuant to the Council's resolutions of 
April 4 and June 4, 1956, on the Pales- 
tine question was issued on August J. 
The report follows: 


Ihe Security Council, in its resolu- 
tion of 4 June 1956 concerning the Pal- 
estine question, requested “the Secretary- 
General to continue his good offices with 
the parties, with a view to full imple- 
mentation of the Council’s resolution of 
4 April 1956 and full compliance with 
the armistice agreements, and to report 
to the Security Council as appropriate.” 

In the same resolution the Security 
Council noted those passages of my re- 
port on the Palestine question (section 
III and annexes 1-4) “which refer to the 
assurances given to the Secretary-General 
by all the parties to the armistice agree- 
ments unconditionally to observe the 
cease-fire.” 

It will be remembered that the cease- 
fire assurances are commitments given to 
the United Nations, by the Governments 
concerned, to observe unconditionally, 
although with a reserve for the right to 
self-defence, those clauses in their mutual 
agreements which stipulate that no ele- 
ment of military or para-military forces, 
including non-regular forces, shall ad- 
vance beyond or pass over for any purpose 
whatsoever the armistice demarcation 
lines. In my report the assurances were 
interpreted as excluding also shooting 
across the armistice demarcation lines, 
and as implying further, an obligation to 
take affective measures against crossings 
of the demarcation lines, other than 
those directly covered by the cease-fire 
assurances, and acts of violence in con- 
nection therewith. 

On 24 and 25 July 1956 certain occur- 
rences took place on the Israel-Jordan 
demarcation line, in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem, which involved clear elements 
of violation of the cease-fire assurances. 
Various other incidents in the past few 
months along the armistice demarcation 
lines have been in violation of the obliga- 
tions which follow from those assurances. 
They have been taken up by the repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations with the 
Government concerned in order to fore- 
stall repetitions and render more efficient 
measures for the protection of the cease- 
fire. However, the incidents of 24 and 25 
July, seen in conjunction, represented a 
greater threat to the policy of cease-fire 
than had so far arisen. With a firm hope 
that the last-mentioned incidents, and 
those of a comparable nature in the past, 
will in retrospect stand out as isolated 
exceptions from the policy pursued, I 
consider it appropriate to put before the 
Security Council a factual report on the 
happenings of 24 and 25 July, and on 
preceding developments along the Israel- 
Jordan demarcation line. 

The documentation concerning the in- 
cidents of 24 and 25 July, now circulated 
to the members of the Security Council, 
is an extract from a general report on 
the present situation, submitted to me at 
my request by the Chief of Staff, Major- 
General E. L. M. Burns. To this extract 
(annex I) is added another extract from 
the same report (annex II), giving a 
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brief survey of incidents on the Israel- 
Jordan demarcation line up to 28 July. 
The first part of the second annex brings 
the survey up to the end of June when 
the Chief of Staff had general discus- 
sions concerning the development with 
the Israel and Jordan authorities; the 
second part brings the survey up to 21 
July when I myself had similar discus- 
sions with the Governments of the two 
countries. 

The report of the Chief of Staff also 
covers’ all other aspects of the United 
Nations activities in the area, such as 
local arrangements and the development 
in the demilitarized zones. As those other 
parts of the report of the Chief of Staff 
refer to questions concerning which ne- 
gotiations are not yet concluded, these 
parts of the report must for the time 
being be considered an internal working 
document, and they are therefore not 
brought to the attention of the Security 
Council. 


Annex I 


THE INCIDENTS IN THE SHEIKH ABD EL 
Aziz AREA AND ON Mount Scopus 
(24-25 July) 


The Incidents in the Sheikh Abd El 
Aziz Area 


The locality of Sheikh Abd El Aziz is 
on the Jordanian side of the demarcation 
line, about 6 kilometres northwest of 
J rusalem and about 1,750 metres north 
of the main Jerusalem-Tel Aviv highway. 
A number of houses have been built here 
as dwellings for refugees from former 
Arab villages now in Israel territory, 
such as the neighboring village of Qalu- 
niya. The locality lies on a spur of 800 
metres elevation and dominates the lower 
spur on Kh. Beit Mizza, distant some 500 
metres, where terracing work is being 
carried out by the Israel settlers of Me- 
vaseret Yerushalayim, recently arrived 
from North Africa. Sheikh Abd El Aziz 
also looks down on a long stretch of the 
Jerusalem-Tel Aviv highway. The Israelis 
regard the area as very important to the 
security of communications to Jerusalem. 

Listed below is the series of complaints 
and investigations regarding incidents 
which took place in the area: 


14 July—Jordan complained of Israel 
firing across the demarcation 
line on Jordanian farmers. 


15 July—Israel complained that Jor- 
danians fired on an Israel 
working party. There were 
no casualties, and no inves- 
tigation was requested in re- 
gard to either of these com- 
plaints. 


16 July—Each side complained that 
the other had opened fire 
across the demarcation line. 
No casualties, and no con- 
clusions could be reached 
following investigation. 


22 July—Each side again complained 
that the other had opened 
fire. Israel also complained 
of the placing of a booby 


trap in the working area. It 
was impossible to establish 
responsibility for first open- 
ing of fire, and an attempt 
to follow tracks from the 
booby trap to the demarca- 
tion line failed. 


The Chairman of the Heshemite Jor- 
dan Kingdom-Israel Mixed Armtistice 
Commission met the senior Israel dele- 
gate at about 1700Z on 23 July and pro- 
posed: 

(a) That a post manned by a United 
Nations observer be established on each 
side of the demarcation line in this area 
temporarily until the tension producing 
the incidents was allayed; 

(b) That a sub-committee of the MAC 
would meet on the demarcation line to 
try to find out the reasons for the recent 
incidents and ways and means to pre- 
vent their recurrence. 

The Israel delegate objected to the 
manning of observation posts by United 
Nations observers but agreed to consult 
superior authority about it. He agreed in 
principle that a sub-committee meeting 
should be held. 

On 24 July, owing to preoccupation 
with the Mount Scopus incident (de- 
scribed below), no action was taken re- 
garding the incidents in the Sheikh Abd 
El Aziz area except that the Chairman 
met the senior Jordanian delegate and 
submitted the same proposals to him. 
The senior Jordanian delegate agreed to 
both proposals, on the understanding that 
the Israelis should also agree to the es- 
tablishment of a United Nations observa- 
tion post on their side. 


On 25 July at about 0700Z the Chair- 
man tried to arrange for the sub-commit- 
tee, above referred to, to meet during the 
day, but the senior Israel delegate said 
that owing to pressure of work he would 
like to postpone this meeting until a fu- 
ture date which he was unable to fix at 
that time. 

At about 0845Z the Israel delegation 
complained verbally that there was 
shooting in the area but did not request 
an investigation. 

At 0915Z the Jordanian delegation 
also complained of shooting in the area, 
and requested an investigation at ap- 
proximately 0930Z. 

The team of United Nations observers, 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. Thalin, Swed- 
ish, Army, Major A. E. Muller, Danish 
Army, Radio Operator E, Ohlsson, ac- 
companied by Captain Barghouti, a 
member of the Jordanian delegation to 
the MAC, when moving up to the site of 
the incident, halted in the village of Beit 
Surik (approximately 1.5 kilometres 
north of Sheikh Abd El Aziz) to look at 
casualties who were being brought in an 
ambulance from Sheikh Abd El Aziz, 
which had been subjected to mortar fire. 
The investigation team was attacked by 
armed villagers, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thalin was very severely wounded. Cap- 
tain Barghouti was also wounded. The 
situation was brought under control by 
the Commander of the Arab Legion, and 
some of the villagers suspected to be 
responsible were arrested. 
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Owing to this incident it was neces- 
sary to send a second team of observers 
to the Jordanian side. A further delay 
was caused by the United Nations inves- 
tigating team, which was at 1654-1348, 
being fired at for some ten minutes from 
a Jordanian position near Sheikh Abd El 
Aziz, which forced the team to with- 
draw. 

[he investigation teams and sub-com- 
mittee members did not meet until ap- 
proximately 1515Z and the investigation 
was completed only as it was getting 
dark. 

At 2000Z on 25 July, the Chairman 
and the delegates of both parties met, 
and it was agreed that United Nations 
observation posts would be set up in the 
area at first light on the morning of the 
26th; this was done. 

The observation posts were set up 
again on the morning of Friday, 27 July 
and were withdrawn by agreement of 
the parties on the afternoon of the same 
day, after the Israel settlers stopped work 
in the area. As the Israel settlers were 
not working on Saturday the 28th, it 
was agreed that there would be no ne- 
cessity for observation posts on that day. 
During the afternoon of the 28th the 
Chairman called the Israel delegation in 
order to make arrangements for observa- 
tion posts on the 29th. The Israel dele- 
gate was not in a position to give an an- 
swer before the morning of the 29th, 
when he agreed to setting up the posts 
for that day, on condition that the Jor- 
danian delegation would also agree. The 
Jordanian delegation did not agree to 
have an observation post on the Jor- 
danian side. The Israel delegation, on 
being informed of the Jordanian dele- 
gate’s refusal, withdrew its previous 
agreement, and no observation posts 
were set up on the 29th. On the evening 
of that day the Chairman was informed 
that Israel was prepared to set up the 
observation post on her side of the de- 
marcation line on the 30th, even if Jor- 
dan did not agree to have an observation 
post on the Jordanian side. The Jordan- 
ian delegate refused to have an observa- 
tion post on the Jordanian side. An ob- 
servation post was set up on the Israel 
side on the 30th and has been in opera- 
tion up to the present time. 

The evidence taken by the investigat- 
ing teams on 25 July was conflicting. 
The Israel account was that at 0830Z 
MMG rifle fire was opened from the 
houses at Sheikh Abd El Aziz on some 
laborers working at approximately MR 
1643-1346. No fire was noted from else- 
where than the Sheikh Abd El Aziz 
houses. In order to extricate the laborers 
an Israel covering force returned the fire 
with automatic weapons. This proved in- 
effective, and fire was then opened with 
three-inch mortars. There were no Is- 
rael casualties 

The Jordanian version was that a party 
of seven Israel soldiers arrived at a vine- 
yard at approximately MR 1648-1352 at 
about 0600Z. They remained there until 
about 0820Z when a shot was heard 
from the Israel side, followed bv MMG 
fire from approximately MR 1649-1346 
and mortar fire from near El Qastal. Five 
Jordanian national guards and one ci- 
vilian were wounded by MMG and mortar 
fire. The witness claimed that there was 
no fire at any time from their position or 
anywhere else in Jordanian territory, to 
his knowledge. This, being in flat contra- 
diction to the evidence of the United Na- 
tions military observers, casts doubt on 
the credibility of this witness’s evidence 
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generally. It is to be noted that appar- 
ently all the Jordanian soldiers in this 
position were national guards. 

The observers saw a large number of 
bullet impacts on buildings of Sheikh 
Abd El Aziz and about fifty impacts of 
three-inch mortar shells. Five wounded 
Jordanian national guards were seen in 
hospital, and it was stated that a civilian 
also was wounded. Israel also com- 
plained of the placing of a hand grenade 
under a barrel as a booby trap at ap- 
proximately MR 1651-1351 on the same 
date. The booby trap was shown in evi- 
dence, but there was no proof that it 
was placed by Jordanians. Another 
booby trap was found in the area about 
MR 1643-1346 on 27 July. 

The Mac considered the 25 July inci- 
dents in an emergency meeting held on 
1 August. It adopted an Israel and a 
Jordanian resolution. 

Another incident occurred in this gen- 
eral area, at Ma’aleh Hakhamisha, four 
kilometres west of Sheikh Abd El Aziz. 
At approximately 0110Z on 23 July, a 
hand grenade was thrown into the chil- 
dren’s house. The investigation disclosed 
that apparently two men had evaded the 
kibbutz watchmen, pulled off a screen 
from a bathroom window and thrown a 
Mills-type grenade inside. It rolled into 
a hall and exploded, but by good fortune 
none of the children sleeping in the bed- 
room on the other side of the hall were 
injured. Immediately afterwards the ag- 
gressors fired bursts from a light auto- 
matic at a bus parked for the night. 
Tracks of two men were found leading 
towards the demarcation line. Whether 
or not this incident should be connected 
with the series of firings across the line 
near Sheikh Abd El Aziz is not clear. 

The Israel complaint was considered 
by the MAC in its 30 July meeting. The 
Israel resolution was adopted. 


The Mount Scopus Incident of 24 July 
1956 


A letter dated 23 June 1956, request- 
ing that the owners of the houses sit- 
uated at MR 17333 13310, 17335 13305, 
17347 13289 should be allowed to repair 
them, was sent to Chief of Staff, United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion, by the Jordan authorities. 

The same day I replied by letter to 
Colonel Sa’di, Jordanian representative 
for Mount Scopus, noting a previous con- 
versation on the same subject, and re- 
questing postponement of this work for 
the time being. 

Subsequently Major Breault, Chief of 
Staff's representative for Mount Scopus, 
repeatedly advised the Jordanian authori- 
ties that the proposed work by civilian 
owners would have to be postponed 
pending review by the Chief of Staff. 

This followed precedent set when in 
December 1952 the owner of the house 
at MR 17335 13303 carried out repair 
work on his house after UNTsO had 
given its approval, following arrange- 
ment with the Israel police guard to en- 
sure non-interference. 

At 0745Z on 24 Julv 1956, it was re- 
ported by the Israel police in the “Jewish 
section” of the Mount Scopus demilitar- 
ized zone that armed Jordanian soldiers 
were seen at the house at mR 17333 
13310. Following the firing of warning 
shots bv the Israel guards in the “Jewish 
section,” an exchange of fire took place. 

To arrange for the withdrawal of these 
Jordanian soldiers, four United Nations 


observers and Lieutenant Daoud, Jor- 
danian delegate to the MAC, met on the 
road on no-man’s land between the 
“Arab” and “Jewish” sections of the 
Mount Scopus demilitarized zone. Major 
Breault and Major Flint, United Nations 
military observers, and Lieutenant Daoud 
left this road by a track leading ap- 
proximately sixty metres west to the oc- 
cupied house. When twenty-six metres 
from the road, one of the party exploded 
a fragmentation-type anti-personnel mine. 
All three were seriously wounded and 
evacuated to hospital. 

At 1125Z, Lieutenant-Colonel Moe, 
United Nations military observer, to- 
gether with another Jordanian officer, 
effected the withdrawal of thirteen sol- 
diers of the Jordanian National Guard 
(two wearing civilian clothes), armed 
with one Bren gun, two Sten guns, rifles, 
one portable radio, and one mine detec- 
tor. 

The house at MR 17333 13310 is 
within the Mount Scopus demilitarized 
zone as delineated in the map attached to 
the 7 July 1948 Mount Scopus agreement 
(hereinafter referred to as “7 July 1948 
map”), and outside the demilitarized 
zone as delineated by the revised map 
annexed to the 21 July 1948 agreement 
(hereinafter referred to as “21 July 1948 
map”). Jordan maintains that the demili- 
tarized zone is delineated by the 21 
July 1948 map. Israel does not accept the 
validity of this map which its repre- 
sentative did not sign and claims that 
the correct line is shown in the 7 July 
1948 map. The house is located outside 
the security fence surrounding the Ha- 
dassah and Hebrew University buildings 
located in the “Jewish section” of the de- 
militarized zone and has remained unoc- 
cupied over the years. It is disputable 
whether it is in the “Jewish section” of 
the demilitarized zone as claimed by Is- 
rael on the basis of the 7 July 1948 
map. It might be considered as being in 
the no-man’s-land as defined by article 
II of the 7 July 1948 agreement, the first 
sentence of which reads as follows: 


“There shall be a no-man’s-land lo- 
cation extending for approximately 200 
yards along the main road between the 
Augusta Victoria and Hebrew Univer- 
sity buildings, with suitable check-posts 
established at each end... .” 


In any case, the occupation of the house 
by Jordanian soldiers was unauthorized 
by the Chief of Staff and could be con- 
sidered by the Israel police in the He- 
brew University as an attempt to alter 
the situation by military action. 

On 25 July 1956, Major Austin, re- 
placing Major Breault as UNTso Chief of 
Staff's representative for Mount Scopus, 
accompanied by an Israel police officer 
from the “Jewish section” of the Mount 
Scopus demilitarized zone, inspected the 
scene of the mine explosion and found 
that the mine had been one of an old 
mine field, apparently enclosed by barbed 
wire. Two mine-field markers written in 
English, Hebrew and Arabic were picked 
up. Investigation of files held by UNTsO 
showed reports of mines exploding in 
this area on 11 November 1953, 8 Feb- 
ruary 1954 and 7 April 1954. 

A report of a mine placed in the house 
referred to above was also investigated 
by Major Austin. A demolition charge 
consisting of two kerosene tins filled 
with explosives had been walled up in a 
cavity near the front door of the house. 
It had been arranged to be fired elec- 
trically, the detonating cable being traced 
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twenty metres towards the “Jewish sec- 
tion.” All work on this demolition 
charge was estimated to be five to ten 
years old. 

The lower casing of the mine that had 
wounded the three officers, the lower cas- 
ings of three other exploded mines from 
the same mine field, the demolition 
charge from the house, a fragmentation 
grenade arranged to be detonated by a 
trip wire from the side of the house, and 
two mine field markers were taken for 
safe-keeping to UNTSO Headquarters, 


Annex II 


INCIDENTS ON THE ISRAEL-JORDAN 
DEMARCATION LINE 


Incidents from the Receipt of Cease-fire 
Assurances, 26 April 1956 up to 
28 June 1956 


Between 26 April and 28 June 1956, 
Israel lodged eighty-four complaints with 
the Hashemite Jordan Kingdom-Israel 
Mixed Armistice Commission, Twenty- 
one alleged crossings of the demarcation 
line by military units or armed civilians, 
nine crossings of the demarcation line 
and firing, eighteen firing across the de- 
marcation line, one crossing of the de- 
marcation line by unarmed civilians, 
nine overflights and eight miscellaneous 
violations. 

Seventeen of the above complaints were 
investigated, as requested by Israel. 

During the same period Jordan lodged 
139 complaints, eighty-four of which 
were alleged overflights, eight alleged 
crossing of the demarcation line by mili- 
tary units or armed civilians, thirty-one 
firing across the demarcation line, four 
crossing of the demarcation line by un- 
armed civilians and twelve miscellaneous 
violations. 

Thirteen of the above complaints were 
investigated, as requested by Jordan. 

The casualties during the period 26 
April-28 June were four Israelis killed 
and four wounded. There was one 
wounded on the Jordanian side. 

The following major incidents were 
considered in emergency meetings of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission: 

(a) Ambush on the Hadera-Afula 
main road in Israel on 15 May: an Is- 
rael motor cyclist wounded (Jordan held 
responsible in 19 May emergency meet- 
ing); 

(b) 5 June incident, when two Israelis 
were wounded during an exchange of 
fire following the uprooting of trees by 
an Israel tractor on the Jordan side of 
the demarcation line (joint resolution 
adopted by the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission on 7 June); 

(c) 24 June incident, in the sensitive 
Qalgiliya area, when during an exchange 
of fire two Israel policemen were killed, 
one Israel settler and one Jordanian Na- 
tional Guard were wounded. (The adop- 
tion by majority vote on 28 June of the 
Jordanian resolution stating that the 
origin of the incident was the opening 
of fire on Jordanian farmers by an Is- 
rael patrol was followed by the statement 
of the Israel delegation to the Mixed 
Armistice Commission that it would not 
submit a resolution, although aware that 
if it did submit one stating that Jordan 
also violated the General Armistice 
Agreement, it also would be adopted. 
The Israel delegation objected to such 
an “artificial equalization of blame” and 
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alleged that the facts of the case spoke 
for themselves, showing the clear respon- 
sibility of Jordan.) I consider this inci- 
dent as very serious, not only because of 
the loss of life resulting therefrom, but 
also because of the departure from the 
assurances given by the parties that they 
would observe an unconditional cease- 
fire. 

Two other incidents in which Israelis 
were killed or wounded have not been 
considered by the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission. 

In view of my special responsibility 
for the Mount Scopus demilitarized area, 
I protested to the Government of Jordan 
concerning the wounding of an Israel 
policeman within the demilitarized area 
on 23 May. He had been wounded by 
fire from a military position in Jordan- 
controlled territory. 

No emergency meeting was held in the 
case of the Israel civilian killed by Jor- 
danian fire on 3 June in the Pagi quarter 
of Jerusalem while trying to extinguish 
a brush fire close to the demarcation line. 


Incidents from 29 June to 21 July 1956 


For the period beginning 29 June and 
ending 21 July 1956, Israel lodged 
twenty-nine complaints, three alleged 
crossing of the demarcation line and fir- 
ing, two crossing of demarcation line fol- 
lowed by theft, six firing across the de- 
marcation line, ten crossing of the de- 
marcation line by unarmed civilians, five 
overflights, three miscellaneous viola- 
tions. 

Five of the above complaints were in- 
vestigated, as requested by Israel. 

Jordan lodged 113 complaints, eighty- 
seven of which alleged overflights, three 
alleged crossing of the demarcation line 
by military units or armed civilians, one 
crossing of the demarcation line and fir- 
ing, fifteen firing across the demarcation 
line, three crossing of the demarcation 
line by unarmed civilians. Four com- 
plaints alleged miscellaneous violations. 

Three of the above complaints were 
investigated, as requested by Jordan. 

The casualties were three Israelis 
killed and two wounded. 

The following major incidents were 
considered in emergency meetings of the 
MAC: 

(a) An Israel border police car was 
blown up by an electrically-controlled 
mine near Afulah, about three kilometres 
from the demarcation line, on 9 July. A 
police sergeant was wounded. (Jordan 
was held responsible in the 10 July emer- 
gency meeting of the MAC.) 

(b) An Israel civilian car was am- 
bushed on 9 July on the Beersheba- 
Hatseva road in the Negev. Two Israel 
civilians were killed. (Jordan was held 
responsible in the 15 July emergency 
meeting of the Mac. Considering that the 
evidence was inconclusive, the Jordanian 
delegation withdrew from the meeting.) 

(c) An Israel car driver was killed 
near Lydda airport on the night of 13 
July. In the 17 July emergency meeting 
the Israel delegation referred to the fu- 
tility of securing another condemnation 
of Jordan by the Mac. It submitted no 
resolution, but proposed that a discus- 
sion be held as to ways and means for 
ensuring tranquility along the demarca- 
tion line. The discussion has not yet 
taken place. 

These ambushes on Israel roads in 
which Israel citizens were killed or 


wounded alarmed Israel opinion. They 
were compared with previous incidents 
of a similar nature in April and May. 

On 13 July, the following statement 
was issued in Amman: “A Jordan Army 
spokesman has declared that recent in- 
filtrations into Israel were merely indi- 
vidual cases which are contrary to Jor- 
dan’s policy and commitments under the 
General Armistice Agreement. Orders 
have been issued to Jordanian forces to 
open fire on any infiltrator.” 

The killing of an Israel car driver near 
Lydda (see sub-paragraph c above) on 
the day when the above statement was 
issued greatly detracted, in Israel's opin- 
ion, from the value of the statement. 

Following a Jordanian complaint that 
on the night of 14/15 July a group of 
Israel soldiers had crossed the demarca- 
tion line south of the Dead Sea, an inves- 
tigation was carried out by United Na- 
tions observers on 17 July. The investiga- 
tion indicated that a group of Israel mili- 
tary personnel, in strength apparently of 
100, had penetrated to a point four 
kilometres on the Jordanian side of the 
demarcation line, in the vicinity of 
Gharandal police station, MR 169 943. 
Ordinarily an emergency meeting would 
have been called to consider so serious 
an incident. However, through some mis- 
understanding, the Jordanian delegation 
had not requested an emergency meeting 
when they lodged their complaint. The 
rules of procedure of the Hashemite Jor- 
dan Kingdom-Israel Mixed Armistice 
Commission provide that an emergency 
meeting may be called by the Chairman 
within twenty-four hours of the submis- 
sion of a complaint. More than twenty- 
four hours elapsed before the evidence 
was received, and until it was received 
the Chairman had no grounds for calling 
an emergency meeting. 

In a letter dated 25 July, I informed 
the Israel Government that this incident 
constituted a very serious breach of ar- 
ticle 3 (2) of the General Armistice 
Agreement—to be included in any report 
I would prepare on the situation between 
Israel and Jordan. 


Incidents from 22 to 28 July 1956 


During the week 22 to 28 July, Israel 
lodged seventeen complaints, four al- 
leging crossing of the demarcation line 
by military units or armed civilians, one 
alleging crossing of the demarcation line 
and firing, seven alleging firing across 
the demarcation line, one alleging an at- 
tempted theft after crossing of the de- 
marcation line, one alleging crossing of 
the demarcation line by unarmed ci- 
vilians, one alleging overflights and two 
miscellaneous violations. 

Seven of the above complaints have 
been investigated, as requested by Is- 
rael. 

During the same week, Jordan lodged 
twenty-eight complaints, sixteen of which 
alleged overflights, one complaint alleged 
crossing of the demarcation line by a 
military unit, nine firing across the de- 
marcation line and two miscellaneous 
violations. 

Two complaints have been 
tigated, as requested by Jordan. 

The casualties during the week 22-28 
July were one Israeli reported wounded 
on 22 July in the Sheikh Abd El Aziz 
area and six Jordanians wounded on 25 
July by Israel firing across the demarca- 
tion line in the same area. 
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Ten Years of Legal Progress 


tp Dutch United Nations Stu- 

dent Association, in cooperation 
with the Young World Federalists 
and the Dutch section of the World 
Federation of United Nations Asso- 
ciations, has published a collection 
of articles on developing concepts 
and problems of international law 
under the title, The United Na- 
tions—Ten Years’ Legal Progress. 
rhe unusual volume was produced 
in commemoration of the tenth anni- 
versary of the United Nations, Its 
preface says that by taking the 
initiative in this venture, “a repre- 
sentative group of Netherlands stu- 
dents wished to bear witness to their 
continuing confidence in the ideal of 
a world order subject to the rule of 
law. The publication of this book 
is therefore essentially an act of 
faith, a testimony of their belief in 
the gradual materialization of the 
idea of justice as holding sway also 
in. international affairs.” 

Under the editorship of Dr. Ges- 
ina H. J. van der Molen, Dr. W. P. 
J. Pompe and Dr. J. H. W. Verzyl, 
nine articles have been assembled, 
each dealing with a different aspect 
of the activities of the United Na- 
tions or a different aspect of the 
world organization’s influence on 
the field of international law. The 
essays were contributed by special- 
ists in law and sociology from eight 
nations. 

All but two of the articles are in 
English, with French summaries fol- 
lowing. The other two are in French, 
with English summaries. 

The lead essay in the collection, 
“General International Law and the 
Law of the United Nations,” is by 
Dr. H. Kelsen, of the United States, 
a specialist in international law. It 
deals with traditional concepts of 
international law and with new 
international legal responsibilities 
growing out of the United Nations 
Charter. 

The second article, “Sovereignty 
and the United Nations (Domestic 
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Jurisdiction),” by Dr. U. Scheuner, 
professor of public law in Germany, 
takes up the question of tendencies 
towards limitation of sovereignty, 
and analyzes the transition of mod- 
ern society “from an elastic system 
of free and sovereign political units” 
to an “organized international com- 
munity in which legal restrictions are 
increasingly being imposed on the 
individual state. . . .” The organs of 
the United Nations, it says, are help- 
ing to establish new rules of inter- 
national law and to develop existing 
usages. 

Dr. R. Cordova, 
jurist in the International Court of 
Justice, deals in his essay with “The 
Development and Codification of 
International Law.” Dr. B. V. A. 
Roling, of the Netherlands, profes- 
sor of international and penal law 
and former member of the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal for the Far 
East, contribution to 
“The United Nations and the De- 
velopment of International Criminal 
Law.” And Dr. E, Hambro, of Nor- 
way, professor of international law 


of Mexico, a 


devotes his 


and former registrar of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, writes on the 
“Function of the International Court 
of Justice in the Framework of the 
International Legal Order.” 

“The United Nations and the Un- 
derdeveloped Areas” is the contribu- 
tion of Dr. W. F. de Gaay Fortman, 
professor of civil and labor law, del- 
egate of the Netherlands to the 
United Nations. “La question des 
aborigénes aux Nations Unies,” by 
Dr. F. van Langenhove, permanent 
representative of Belgium to the 
United Nations, stresses the view 
that aboriginal peoples in inde- 
pendent countries are as much the 
concern of the United Nations as 
are aboriginal peoples in colonies. 
According to the definition given by 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the article says, the indigenous 
populations in independent countries 
have not yet attained a full measure 


of self-government, and they fall 
therefore within the purview of 
Chapter XI of the Charter. 

Dr. Suzanne Bastid, of France, 
professor of international law and 
president of the Administrative 
Tribunal of the United Nations, 
deals with the “Statut juridique des 
fonctionnaires des Nations Unies,” 
and Dr. J. Robinson, United Na- 
tions delegate of Israel, discusses 
the question of “Revision of the 
Charter.” 


THE UNITED NATIONS—TEN YEARS’ 
LEGAL ProcGress. Nederlandse 
Studentenvereniging voor Wereld- 
rechtsorde. Price $2.10 or 15/6 
stg., post free. Obtainable from 
the publishers at G. J. Mulder- 
straat, 73a, Rotterdam. 





Atomic Energy 
Conference Proceedings 


HE status of development of nu- 
clear power in the world for 
peaceful purposes is reported in the 
sixteen-volume Proceedings of the 
International Conference on_ the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
recently published by the United 

Nations. 

The series, constituting the only 
official and unabridged report of the 
Conference, held in Geneva in 
August 1955, comprises all papers 
submitted to the Conference (about 
1,050), the text of oral presenta- 
tions at Geneva and the verbatim 
record of the discussions of the 
papers. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATION- 
AL CONFERENCE ON THE PEACE- 
FUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY. 
Available at United Nations Sales 
Agents, U.N. Sales No, 19561X. 
1. Price for the complete set of 
sixteen volumes, $130, £46, Swiss 
francs 557.00 or equivalent in 
other currencies. Volumes can al- 
so be purchased individually. 
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SUGGESTED READING LIST 


The following United Nations publications are suggested for readers who wish more background informa- 
tion on articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publica- 
tions are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency publications may 
be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the headquarters of the agency. Almost all 
publications may be purchased by visitors at the bookshop in United Nations Headquarters. 


LATIN AMERICA’S ECONOMIC GROWTH 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN AMERI- 
CA FOR 1955. 176 pp. May, 1956. 
U.N. Sales No. 1956.11.G.1. Price: 
$2.00, 14/-, Sw. fr. 8.50. 


This volume is the most recent 
United Nations economic survey of 
the Latin American region. It reviews 
the recent economic development of 
the area, as well as the foreign trade 
and balance-of-payments position of 
the several nations. Also included is 
an essay On governmental income and 
expenditure for the period 1947-1954. 


STUDY OF THE PROSPECTS OF INTER- 
LATIN AMERICAN TRADE (Southern 
Zone of the Region). 134 pp. U.N. 
Sales No. 1953.11.G.4. Price: $1.50, 
11/-, Sw. fr. 6.00. 


Presented in this study are the trade 
policies of the Latin American nations 
of the southern zone, their general 
structure of payments and shipping 
services. The characteristics of trade 
in this area of Latin America are also 
discussed as well as detailed studies 
of trade commodities. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN 
AMERICA, REPORT OF THE SIXTH 
SESSION (29 August-16 September, 
1955). Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, Official Records, Twentieth Ses- 
sion, Supplement No. 10A. 44 pp. 
Price: 40¢, 3/-, Sw. fr. 1.50. 


The report gives the account of the 
proceedings of the Sixth Session, the 
relations of the Commission with the 
other international organizations and 
specialized agencies, and the recent 
economic trends and prospects in 
Latin America. 


HELPING THE INDIANS OF THE ANDES 


INDIANS OF THE ANDES. Issue No. 508 
of International Conciliation. May, 
1956. 75 pp. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, New York. Price: 25¢. 

This issue of International Concilia- 
tion is an analysis of the Andean In- 
dian program launched in 1953 by 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. It includes a description of 
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the development of the program, its 
activities in the three participating 
countries, and a discussion of its ad- 
ministrative structure and procedure. 


CONFERENCE ON ESTABLISHMENT 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


AN INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
ATOMIC ENERGY. VOL. I. POLITICAL, 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AsPECTs. 45 
pp. U. N. Sales No. 1949.1X.1/Vol. 
1. Price: 50¢, 2/6, Sw. fr. 2.00. Vul- 
ume I, Supplement No. 1. 22 pp. 
U. N. Sales No. 19501X.2. Price: 
25¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00. Volume I, 
Supplement No. 2. 31 pp. U.N. 
Sales No. 1953.1X.1. Price: 30¢, 2/-, 
Sw. fr. 1.20. 


A selected bibliography with broad 
international coverage. Supplement 
No. 1 lists literature in the English 
and Russian languages dealing with 
the political, economic and social as- 
pects of atomic energy, published be- 
tween March, 1949 and the beginning 
of July, 1950. Supplement No. 2 
lists material published throughout 
the world between July, 1950 and De- 
cember, 1952 which deals with the 
political, economic and social aspects 
of atomic energy. 


HARNESSING THE ATOM FOR PEACE. 
Reprinted from the United Nations 
Review, Vol. I, No. 7. January, 
1955. 58 pp. U. N. Sales No. 1955. 
1.3. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50. 


A summary of the discussion in the 
General Assembly’s Political Commit- 
tee at nineteen meetings between No- 
vember 5 and 23, 1954 and at the 
Assembly’s plenary meeting on De- 
cember 4, 1954 on the atoms-for-peace 
proposal. 


IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON Society. Vol. 
VII, No. 2. June, 1956. Price: 50¢, 
2/6, Fr. fr. 125. Annual subscrip- 
tion: $1.75, 9/6, Fr. fr. 450. 


In an article in this issue entitled 
“The Peaceful Uses of Atomic En- 
ergy: Energy Production at _ the 
Geneva Conference,” a summary 
of the possibilities of using atomic 
power as a source of mechanical and 
electrical power is given, as described 


in the papers submitted at the Con- 
ference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy held in Geneva from August 
8-20, 1955. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND SOCIAL POLICY. 
20 pp. International Labor Organi- 
zation, Geneva, Switzerland. Price: 
15¢, 9d., Sw. fr. 0.60. 

This article is a discussion of the 
economic and social implications and 
problems arising from the industrial 
use of atomic energy, in areas in 
which the ILo has a primary interest. It 
was originally published as an article 
in the July 1955 issue of the /nterna- 
tional Labour Review. 


TOGOLAND TRUST TERRITORIES 


TOGOLAND UNDER UNITED KINGDOM 
ADMINISTRATION, REPORT FOR THE 
YEAR 1954. 203 pp. Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, 1955. 
Price: 10/6. 

A report of the Government of the 
United Kingdom on the administration 
of Togoland under British administra- 
tion for the year of 1954. 


RAPPORT ANNUEL DU GOUVERNEMENT 
FRANCAIS A L’ASSEMBLEE GENERALE 
DES NATIONS UNITES SUR L’ADMINIS- 
TRATION DU TOGO PLACE SOUS LA 
TUTELLE DE LA FRANCE. 465 pp. 
Printer: L’Imprimerie Chaix, 20 Rue 
Bergére, Paris 9, France.,(July 20, 
1955). 


The annual report of the Govern- 
ment of France on the administration 
of Togoland under French adminis- 
tration for the year 1954. 


ICAO ASSEMBLY 


EUROPEAN CIviIL AVIATION CONFER- 
ENCE, REPORT OF FIRST SESSION. 
Published by 1cao, Montreal. Docu- 
ment No. 7676/ECAC/1. 

This report presents the proceedings 
of the First Session which was held in 
Strasbourg, November 29-December 
16, 1955. All correspondence concern- 
ing ICAO publications should be ad- 
dressed to: Secretary-General, ICAo, 
International Aviation Building, 1080 
University Street, Montreal, Canada. 

See also listings in the REVIEW, Oc- 
tober, 1955. Vol. II, No. 4. pp. 56-57. 





UNITED NATIONS 


SEPTEMBER 2 NEGOTIATING COMMITTEB 
FOR EXxTRA-BUDGETARY FUNDs. Head- 
quarters. 


SEPTEMBER 10-15 UNREF STANDING PRo- 
GRAM SUBCOMMITTEE. Geneva. 
Seventh session. 


SEPTEMBER 10-21 AD Hoc COMMISSION 
ON PRISONERS OF WAR. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 11-OCTOBER 2 SALARY REVIEW 
CoMMITTEE. Headquarters. 


SEPTEMBER 20-OCTOBER 24 CONFERENCE 
on STATUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AT- 
OMIC ENERGY AGENCY. Headquarters. 


SEPTEMBER 20-27 ICEM COUNCIL EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 28 ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
THE PEACEFUL USEs OF ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY. Headquarters. 

Principle item on the agenda is 
discussion of plans for a second 
international conference similar to 
that held in Geneva in 1955. 


SEPTEMBER ApDvisoRY COMMITTEE, UNIT- 
ED NATIONS MEMORIAL CEMETERY IN 
Korea. Headquarters. 


OCTOBER 1-10 ICEM COUNCIL. Geneva. 
Fifth session. 


OCTOBER 4-NOVEMBER 2 UNITED NATIONS 
SuGaR CONFERENCE. Headquarters. 
Second session. 


OCTOBER 8-NOVEMBER 2 SPECIAL CoMm- 
MITTEE ON THE QUESTION OF DEFIN- 
ING AGRESSION. Headquarters. 


OCTOBER 10-15 UNICEF COMMITTEE ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET. Headquar- 
ters. 


OCTOBER 15 SEVENTH UNITED NATIONS 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CONFERENCE. 
Headquarters. 


OCTOBER 16-20 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
BoarD. Headquarters. 


OCTOBER 22-NOVEMBER 2 UNICEF EXECcu- 
TIVE BOARD AND PROGRAM COMMIT- 
TEE. Headquarters. 


OCTOBER 22-NOVEMBER 2 SCIENTIFIC 
COMMITTEE ON THE EFFECTS OF 
ATOMIC RADIATION. Headquarters. 


OCTOBER 22-NOVEMBER 10 NARCOTIC 
Drucs Supervisory Bopy. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 29-NOVEMBER 9 TRUSTEESHIP 
CounciL. Headquarters. 


Sixth special session. 


OCTOBER ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
ON CO-ORDINATION. Headquarters. 
Twenty-third session. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION SECURITY COUN- 
ci. Headquarters. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION, COMMITTEES AND SuB- 
COMMITTEES, Headquarters. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


SEPTEMBER 3-8 INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
MITTEE OF EXPERTS TO STUDY CER- 
TAIN RAILWAY QUESTIONS. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 3-8 INDUSTRY AND MATERIALS 
COMMITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON 
CONTRACT PRACTICES IN ENGINEERING. 
Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 10-11 INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
MITTEE: SUBCOMMITTEE ON RAIL 
TRANSPORT. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 12-15 AD Hoc SESSION OF IN- 
LAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE. Ge- 
neva, 


SEPTEMBER 17. INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON INTER- 
NATIONAL PASSENGER TRANSPORT SERV- 
ICES BY ROAD. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 17-21 TRADE COMMITTEE: 
CONSULTATION ON PAYMENTS DEC- 
LARATION. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 18-22 INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
MITTEE: SUBCOMMITTEE ON ROAD 
TRANSPORT. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 18 COAL TRADE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 18-20 CoAaL COMMITTEE. Ge- 
neva. 


SEPTEMBER 20-22 CoaL COMMITTEE: 
WORKING PARTY ON COAL STATISTICS. 
Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 24-28 COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL PROBLEMS: WORKING PARTY 
ON STANDARDIZATION OF PERISHABLE 
FoopsTuFFs. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 24-29 COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL PROBLEMS: AD Hoc WorkK- 
ING PARTY ON STANDARDIZATION OF 
CONDITIONS OF SALE FOR CEREALS. 
Geneva. 


OCTOBER 1-5 INDUSTRY AND MATERIALS 
COMMITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 1-6 TIMBER COMMITTEE: AD 
Hoc WorKING PARTY ON STANDARD- 
IZATION OF CONDITIONS OF SALE FOR 
TIMBER. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 8-12 COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROBLEMS: AD Hoc WORKING 
PARTY ON STANDARDIZATION OF CON- 
DITIONS OF SALE FOR CITRUS FRUIT. 
Geneva. 


OCTOBER 8-12 TRADE COMMITTEE: WoRK- 
ING PARTY ON ARBITRATION. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 8-13 INLAND TRANSPORT COoM- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON THE 
TRANSPORT OF DANGEROUS GooDs. 
Geneva. 


OCTOBER 15-27 COMMITTEE ON THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF TRADE AND EAST-WEST 
TRADE CONSULTATIONS. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 18-20 COMMITTEE ON DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF TRADE: CONSULTATION 
ON PAYMENTS. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 22-24 INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON COM- 
BINED TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT. Ge- 
neva. 


OCTOBER 22-25 TIMBER COMMITTEE. Ge- 
neva, 


OCTOBER 25-26 ELECTRIC Power Com- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON ELEC- 
TRIC POWER STATISTICS. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 29-NOVEMBER 2 COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS: TEAM OF 
EXPERTS ON STANDARDIZATION OF 
SALTED HERRING. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 29-NOVEMBER 3 INLAND TRANS- 
PORT COMMITTEE: GROUP OF CuUS- 
TOMS EXPERTS. Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


SEPTEMBER 5-12 WoRKING PARTY ON 


RAILWAY TRACK SLEEPERS. Bangkok. 


SEPTEMBER 17-29 WORKING PARTY ON Ec- 
ONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND PLAN- 
NING. Bangkok. 


Provisional agenda includes: ma- 
jor policy questions in economic 
development; means of implemen- 
tation that promote or regulate 
private action (“indirect” means); 
the government’s “direct” means 
of implementation. 


OCTOBER 29-NOVEMBER 5 
TEE ON TRADE. Tokyo. 
Second session. 


SUBCOMMIT- 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


OCTOBER 15-28 MEETING OF EXPERTS ON 
IRON AND STEEL MAKING AND TRANS- 
FORMING. Sdo Paulo. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
lo 


SEPTEMBER 3-15 SIXTH REGIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES MEM- 
BERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION. Havana. 


SEPTEMBER 10-29 JOINT UN/ILO/WHO 
MEETING OF EXPERTS ON MAINTE- 
NANCE OF FAMILY LEVELS OF LIVING. 
Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 19-OCTOBER 2 PREPARATORY 
TECHNICAL MARITIME CONFERENCE. 
London. 


OCTOBER 1-10 MEETING OF EXPERTS ON 
LABOR AND SociaL SECURITY STATIS- 
Tics. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 15-27 ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
SALARIED EMPLOYEES AND PROFES- 
SIONAL WORKERS. Geneva. 

Fourth session. 


FAO 


SEPTEMBER 3 FAO COUNCIL. Rome. 
Twenty-fifth session. 
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SEPTEMBER 10 FAO CONFERENCE. Rome. 
Special Session, To appoint a new 
Director-General to succeed Dr. 
P. V. Cardon. 

SEPTEMBER 12-15 StuDyY GROUP ON HAN- 


DLING AND TRANSPORT OF TIMBER IN 
MOUNTAINOUS REGIONS. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 17-22 GENERAL FISHERIES 
COUNCIL FOR THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Istanbul. 


Fourth session. 


SEPTEMBER 17-OCTOBER 14 REGIONAL MEET- 
ING AND TRAINING CENTRE ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL MECHANIZATION. Egypt. 

The purpose of the Centre is to 
provide the opportunity for senior 
men engaged in agricultural engi- 
neering work to study and discuss 
the organization, management and 
operational problems connected 
with farm mechanization and land 
development projects. 


SEPTEMBER 24-28 EXPERT GROUP ON IN- 
DEX NUMBERS. /stanbul. 


SEPTEMBER 25-OCTOBER 2 FAO/WHO RE- 
GIONAL NURITION COMMITTEE FOR 
SOUTH AND East Asia. Tokyo. 


SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 6 COMMITTEE ON 
COMMODITY PROBLEMS. Ceylon. 


Working party on coconut. 


SEPTEMBER 29 INTER-AGENCY WORKING 
GROUP ON MILK. Rome. 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER IRRIGATION PRACTICES 
TRAINING CENTRE. Chile. 


EARLY OCTOBER ccp DaiRY PRODUCTS 
WorRKING Party. Rome. 


OCTOBER 1-5 TECHNICAL CONFERENCE ON 
MILK STERILIZATION. Rome. 


OCTOBER 1-6 FAO/ECE WORKING PARTY 
ON STANDARDIZATION OF CONDITIONS 
OF SALE FOR TIMBER. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 1-6 NINTH FAO HYBRID MAIZE 
MEETING. Cairo. 


OCTOBER 4-11 REGIONAL MEETING ON 
HoME ECONOMICS FOR SOUTH AND 
East Asta (ETAP). Tokyo. 


OCTOBER 8-18 1960 CENSUS PREPARA- 


TIONS. Cairo. 


OCTOBER 8-19 FAO REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE. Bandung. 


OCTOBER 17-30 WorLpD EvucALyptTus Con- 
FERENCE, Rome. 


OCTOBER 24-27 CCP WORKING PARTY ON 
Rice GRADING. Rome. 


OCTOBER 24-NOVEMBER 10 ccPp CONSUL- 
TATIVE SUBCOMMITTEE ON RICE. 
Rome. 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER Ad Hoc GROUP ON 
Som SURVEY AND CLASSIFICATION. Rio 
de Janeiro. 


OCTOBER Joint SuB-COMMISSION ON 
MEDITERRANEAN FORESTRY PROB- 
LEMS. WORKING PARTY ON EUCALYPT. 
Rome. 


UNESCO 


SEPTEMBER 3-15 INTERNATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM. Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 17-19 LIAISON COMMITTEE OF 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN 
THE FIELD OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 
Paris. 
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SEPTEMBER 24-29 REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON THE EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS 
IN LATIN AMERICA. Havana. 


OCTOBER 4-20 REGIONAL SCIENCE TEACH- 
ING CONFERENCE FOR SOUTH EAsT 
Asia. Bangkok. 


OCTOBER 10-13/24 ELEVENTH SESSION OF 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ARID ZONE 
RESEARCH. Canberra and Melbourne. 


OCTOBER 12 MEETING OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE OF EXPERTS IN CHARGE OF THE 
PREPARATION OF THE 1956 SCIENTIFIC 
TRAVELLING EXHIBITION PARIs. 


OCTOBER 15 INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 
INSTITUTE (ITI) —EDITORIAL COMMIT- 
TEE. INTERNATIONAL THEATRE INSTI- 
TUTE (1T1)—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
PaRIS. 


OCTOBER 15-18 SYMPOSIUM ON ARID 
ZONE CLIMATOLOGY WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO MICRO-CLIMATOLOGY 
(CONVENED JOINTLY BY UNESCO AND 
THE AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT). Can- 
berra and Melbourne. 


OCTOBER 17-19 WORKING PARTY TO MAKE 
SELECTION FOR CATALOGUE OF COLOUR 
REPRODUCTIONS OF PAINTINGS FROM 
1860 To 1957. Paris. 


OCTOBER 22-23 MEETING OF REPRESEN- 
TATIVES OF MARINE SCIENCE INSTIT- 
TUTES IN LATIN AMERICA. Lima, 


OCTOBER 22-27 MEETING OF EXPERTS TO 
STUDY THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMINA- 
TIONS ON EDUCATION. Hamburg. (In- 
stitute for Education). 


OCTOBER 24-27 REGIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON 
THE PRODUCTIVITY OF THE SBA. Latin 
America. 


OCTOBER 26-27 EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL FoR IN- 
TERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OF MED- 
ICAL SCIENCES (CIOMS). PARIS. 


OCTOBER 29-31 MEETING OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
MARINE SCIENCES, Latin America. 


ICAO 


SEPTEMBER 6-27 JoINT FINANCING CON- 
FERENCE TO REVISE THE DANISH AND 
ICELANDIC AGREEMENTS, Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 18 THIRD AIR NAVIGATION 
CONFERENCE. Montreal. 


WHO 


SEPTEMBER 2-30 PAN AMERICAN SANITARY 
BUREAU TRAINING COURSE FOR OPERA- 
TORS OF WATERWORKS. Mexico City. 


SEPTEMBER 3-15 PAN AMERICAN SANITARY 
BUREAU SEMINAR ON APPLICATION OF 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY REGULA- 
TIONS. Caracas. 


SEPTEMBER 7-13 WESTERN PACIFIC RE- 
GIONAL COMMITTEE OF WHO. Manila. 
Seventh sessions. 


SEPTEMBER 9-15 PAN AMERICAN SANITARY 
BuREAU FOURTH REGIONAL CONGRESS 
ON NuRSING. Mexico City. 


SEPTEMBER 10-13 EUROPEAN REGIONAL 
COMMITTEE. Geneva. 
Sixth session. 


SEPTEMBER 11-13 PAN AMERICAN SANI- 
TARY BUREAU. Guatemala. 
Twenty-ninth meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee — Working 
Party of the Regional Committee 
of the Directing Council. 


SEPTEMBER 16-29 PAN AMERICAN SANI- 
TARY BUREAU: NINTH MEETING OF 
THE DIRECTING CoUNCIL, Guatemala. 


SEPTEMBER 20-26 Stupy GROUP ON Psy- 
CHOBIOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CHILD, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 20-28 EASTERN MEDITERANEAN 
REGIONAL COMMITTEE: SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE “a.” Teheran. 


SEPTEMBER 24-29 AFRICAN REGIONAL 
COMMITTEE. Launda. 


SEPTEMBER 24-29 SOUTHEAST ASIA RE- 
GIONAL COMMITTEE. New Delhi. 
Ninth session. 


SEPTEMBER 25-OCTOBER 2 WHO/FAO RE- 
GIONAL NUTRITION COMMITTEE IN 
SOUTHEAST Asia. Tokyo. 


SEPTEMBER 29 PAN AMERICAN SANITARY 
BUREAU. Guatemala. 
Thirtieth meeting of the Executive 
Committee—Working Party of the 
Regional Committee of the Di- 
recting Council. 


OCTOBER 1-5 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
RHEUMATIC DISEASES. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 8-13 
BIOLOGICAL 
neva, 


OCTOBER 10 
COMMITTEE: 
Geneva. 


Sixth session. 


EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
STANDARDIZATION. Ge- 


WHO (EMRO)—REGIONAL 
SuB-COMMITTEE “B.” 


OCTOBER 22-27 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
HEALTH LABORATORY METHODS. Ge- 
neva, 


OCTOBER 27-NOVEMBER 2 CONFERENCE 
ON PuBLIC HEALTH TRAINING OF 
GENERAL PRACTITIONERS. Geneva. 


ICITO-GATT 


OCTOBER 11-NOVEMBER 23 ICITO-GATT— 
ELEVENTH SESSION OF THE CONTRACT- 
ING PARTIES. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 22-NOVEMBER 10 PERMANENT 
CENTRAL OPIUM BOARD AND DRUG 
SUPERVISORY Bopy. Geneva. 

Sixty-ninth session pcos. Forty- 
sixth session DsB. Sixteenth joint 
session. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


SEPTEMBER 1-8 WORLD FEDERATION OF 
UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATIONS. Ge- 
neva. 

Eleventh Plenary Assembly. 


SEPTEMBER 1-8 INTERNATIONAL COOPER- 
ATIVE ALLIANCE, Moscow. 


Central Committee. 


SEPTEMBER 1-9 FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND 
ETHNOLOGICAL SciENCES. Philadel- 
phia. 

(Member of the Council for In- 
ternational Organizations of Med- 
ical Sciences—CIOMS. ) 


SEPTEMBER 2-4 INTERNATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF LiBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. Mu- 
nich, 











SEPTEMBER 3-7 INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
PURE AND APPLIED Puysics. Brussels. 
(Member of International Coun- 

cil of Scientific Unions—icsvu.) 
Meeting on “phénoménes de trans- 

port en mécanique statistique.” 


SEPTEMBER 3-7 INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
FAMILY ORGANIZATIONS. The Hague. 


SEPTEMBER 3-8 INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
oF PuBLic FINANCE. Madrid. 


SEPTEMBER 3-8 INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS AND 
Lectures. Munich. 


Ninth University Conference. 


SEPTEMBER 3-9 INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
History OF ScreNnces. Florence. 
(Member of Icsu.) 
General Assembly and Eighth In- 
ternational Congress for History 
of Sciences. 


SEPTEMBER 3-10 INTERNATIONAL LITERARY 
AND ARTISTIC ASSOCIATION, A/mster- 
dam. 


SEPTEMBER 5-7 INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
THEORETICAL AND APPLIED MECHAN- 
Ics. Géttingen, Germany. 

(Member of the Icsu.) 
Colloquium on fluid mechanics. 


SEPTEMBER 5-7 INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
THEORETICAL AND APPLIED MECHAN- 
ics. Brussels. 

(Member of the Icsu.) 
Ninth International Congress. 


SEPTEMBER 6-9 INTERNATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF CATHOLIC PHARMACEUTICAL 
CHEMIsTs, Freiburg i.B., Germany. 

(Specialized Secretariat of Pax 
Romana, International Catholic 
Movement for Intellectual and 
Cultural Affairs) Fourth Congress. 


SEPTEMBER 6-11 INTERNATIONAL ECONOM- 
IC ASSOCIATION. Rome. 


First Congress. 


SEPTEMBER 6-12. INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF BIoLoGicaL SciENCES. Tokyo and 
Kyoto. 

International Symposium on Ge- 
netics. 


SEPTEMBER 7-10 THE ECONOMETRIC So- 
ciety. Detroit. 


SEPTEMBER 9-13 INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
OF SURGEONS. Chicago. 
(Member of the clos.) 
Tenth International Biennial Con- 
gress. 


SEPTEMBER 9-16 INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
PURE AND APPLIED CHEMISTRY. Lis- 
bon. 

(Member of the Icsu.) 
Fifteenth International Congress. 


SEPTEMBER 10-12 INTERNATIONAL ORGA- 
IZATION FOR STANDARDIZATION. Ge- 
neva, 


SEPTEMBER 10-14 INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF MARINE INSURANCE. Monte Carlo. 
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SEPTEMBER 10-14 INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF PURE AND APPLIED Puysics. Ofta- 
wa, 

(Member of the Icsu.) 

Meeting of Executive Committee 
and Symposium on electron trans- 
port in metals and solids. 


SEPTEMBER 10-14 INTERNATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION OF MICROBIOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
Rome. 

Second Symposium on immuno- 
microbiological standardization. 


SEPTEMBER 10-16 INTERNATIONAL POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, Geneva. 

Round Table on “représentation 

parlementaire des communautés 
rurales; coexistence pacifique.” 


SEPTEMBER 10-16 ASSOCIATION INTERNA- 
TIONAL DES MEDECINS CATHOLIQUES. 
The Hague/ Nijmegen. 

(Specialized Secretariat of Pax 
Romana, International Catholic 
Movement for Intellectual and 
Cultural Affairs.) 

Seventh Congress. Theme: “la 
médecine et le droit.” 


SEPTEMBER 10-17 INTERNATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION OF LEGAL SCIENCE. Barcelona. 
Plenary Assembly and Four Collo- 
quiums. International Congress on 
Comparative Law. 


SEPTEMBER 11-18 WORLD ORGANIZATION 
FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 
Athens. 


SEPTEMBER 12-14 INTERNATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF WORKERS EDUCATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION. Vienna. 


SEPTEMBER 13-15 INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR STANDARDIZATION. Ge- 
neva. 


SEPTEMBER 13-15 INTERNATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF PUBLIC FINANCE. Rome, 
Twelfth Session. Theme: “les as- 
pects économiques et sociaux de 
dépenses publiques du point de 
vue de l’analyse qualificative.” 


SEPTEMBER 14-18 INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
oF HypatTip DISEASE. Athens. 
(Member of the CIOMs.) 
Sixth Congress. 


SEPTEMBER 15-18 INTERNATIONAL CARGO 
HANDLING COORDINATION ASSOCIA- 
TION. London. 

Executive meeting and technical 
convention. 


SEPTEMBER 16-22 INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FEDERATION OF SOCIETIES OF AUTHORS 
AND COMPOSERS. Hamburg. 


SEPTEMBER 17-21 INTERNATIONAL AIR 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION. Edinburgh. 


SEPTEMBER 17-21 INTERNATIONAL COUN- 
CIL FOR BUILDING RESEARCH, STUDIES 
AND DOCUMENTATION. Geneva, 


General Assembly. 


SEPTEMBER 17-22 EUROPEAN CONFEDERA- 
TION OF AGRICULTURE. Scheveningen, 
Netherlands. 


Eighth General Assembly. 


SEPTEMBER 17-22 INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR STANDARDIZATION. The 
Hague. 


SEPTEMBER 18-29 INTERNATIONAL Dairy 
FEDERATION. Rome and Milan. 
Fourteenth International 
Congress. 


Dairy 


SEPTEMBER 19-23 INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF INTERNAL MEDICINE. Madrid. 
(Member of the cioms.) 
Fourth International Congress of 
Internal Medicine. 


SEPTEMBER 19-26 INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR STANDARDIZATION. Porto, 
Portugal. 


EUROPEAN 
Aix-en-Prov- 


SEPTEMBER 
BROADCASTING 
ence, France. 

Seventh Ordinary Session of the 
General Assembly. 


19-OCTOBER 10 
UNION. 


SEPTEMBER 21-23 MEDICAL WOMEN’S IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Burgen- 
stock, Switzerland. 

(Member of the CIoms.) 
Extraordinary General Assembly. 


SEPTEMBER 21-28 INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF THE HisTORY OF MEDICINE. Ma- 
drid and Salamanca, Spain. 

(Member of the Cioms.) 
Fifteenth Congress. 


SEPTEMBER 22-25 WORLD UNION OF CATH- 
OLIC WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS. Bogo- 
ta, Mexico, Santiago, Rio de Janeiro. 

Four Regional Meetings on: “la 
personnalité chrétienne de la 
femme.” 


SEPTEMBER 24-26 INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR STANDARDIZATION. Vienna, 


SEPTEMBER 24-26 INTERNATIONAL CARGO 
HANDLING CO-ORDINATING ASSOCIA- 
TION. Trieste. 


Subject: 


Special Equipment for 
Cargo Handling (General Cargo; 
Bulk Cargoes; Heavy Packages, 


etc.) with special reference to 
Direct Operation from Ship to 
Wagon or Truck. 


PERMANENT INTERNA- 
CANNED 


SEPTEMBER 24-30 
TIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
Foops, Rome and Parma. 


Third Congress. 


SEPTEMBER 25-29 INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
ON ARCHIVES. Florence. 


Third Congress. 


SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 3 EUROPEAN So- 
CIETY OF CULTURE. Venice. 
Sixth Ordinary General Assembly. 
Theme: “la participation effective 
des hommes de culture 4 la tache 
politique de notre temps.” 
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Manvel Novas y Cia., la, Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 

FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 


Alsina 500, 


Carlton N.3, 


FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 
GERMANY 

R. Ejisenschmidt, Kaiserstrasse 49, Frankfurt/ 
Main. 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelg 9, Wiesbaden. 

W. E. Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koln 
(22c). 
GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, Edificio Briz, 
Despacho 207, 6a Av. 14-33, Zona 1, Guate- 
mala City. »@ 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusor Eymundssonor H.F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and New Delhi. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, Ltd., 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

“Guity,” 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran. 
IRAQ 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina 
Capponi 26, Firenze. 
JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, ltd., 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

KOREA 

Mr. Chin-Sook Chung, President, Eul-Yoo Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-Ka, Chongno, 
Seoul. 

LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 
LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.0. 1011, Wellington. 





Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 


Gunung Scahari 84, 


6 Tori-Nichome, 


NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 
7A, Oslo, 

PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan (and at Chittagong). 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 

PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama 
PARAGUAY 

Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39-43, Asuncién. 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Perd, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES 

Alemor’s Book Store, 
Manila. 

PORTUGAL 

Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, 
Collyer Quay. 

SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Lagasca 38, Madrid. 
SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 

Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Ziirich 1. 
SYRIA 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND 

Pramvan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., Box 724, 
Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, 
S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O, Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY 

Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, 
Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 

Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Galipén, Caracas, 

VIET-NAM 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 
Boite postale 283, Saigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska (Kniiga, 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd. 
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Bratstva i Ledinstva, Zagreb. 
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On the rocky volcanic island of Chejudo four power plants have recently been 
built by the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA). The local 
women gather to wash clothes where the lukewarm water overflowing from 
the Cheju City generating plant makes their task much easier (see page 18). 





